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Ir is admitted on all sides that our present system of currency is defec- 
tive. We meet for consultation on the nature of these defects, and to con- 
sider the best means of removing them. At our previous meeting, Mr. 
E. presented a very able paper in favor of a gold note currency, to be is- 
sued by the U.S. Treasury, in exchange for actual deposits in coin, This 

lan of reforming our currency is evidently based on the assumption that 
its chief detect consists in the issue and circulation of bank notes which do 
not represent an equal amount of coin set apart for their redemption. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of that paper, Mr. V., perceiv- 
ing that its arguments were grounded on this theory, expressed his hearty 
concurrence in this view of the subject, and at the same time his dissent 
from an opinion which I had elsewhere advanced, that deposits in bank 
constitute a portion of our currency. It will be remembered that on this 
point he and I joined issue, and agreed to submit our respective arguments 
at this present meeting. With your permission I will now present mine. 

In doing this I shall hope to show, not merely that deposits in bank 
constitute a portion of our currency, and perform the office of money, but 
that they constitute its most important and most disturbing element. Of 
the three functions exercised by our banks—the functions of discount, of 
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deposit, and of circulation—I hold that the first and second exercise a much 
more pernicious influence on the soundness and stability of our currency 
than does the third, and that until we find some effectual means of con- 
trolling their discount lines, we can never hope for a stable and reliable cur- 
rency. But to the argument. 

The first step towards the ascertainment of truth is a clear apprehension 
of the boundaries and divisions of the subject under examination, and a pre- 
cise definition of the terms employed. In the present advanced state of eco- 
nomic science, there are some principles as well established and as universally 
received as are the axioms and definitions of mathematical science. Among 
them are these: All wealth is produced by the joint service of industry, 
capital and land. Mining and agriculture preduce it by increasing the 
earth’s products; the manfacturing and mechanic arts produce it by chang- 
ing the forms of these products ; commerce produces it by shifting the local- 
ity, by exchanging and by distributing to consumers all kinds of useful pro- 
ducts; and Money is an instrument of commerce designed to facilitate the 
exchange of products, by presenting an equivalent in a portable and con- 
venient form. While it is the province of a ship to transport products from 
one market to another, it is the province of money to measure their value, 
and at the same time to transfer them from one owner to another by chang- 
ing places with them. This is its only office. In doing this, it greatly 
facilitates the production of wealth, for without it, commerce would be com- 
= to execute its exchanges by the tedicus and expensive method of 

arter. After trying many other things, the commercial world long since 
adopted gold and silver as this measure of value and instrument of transfer. 
These metals do not constitute a perfect measure of value, inasmuch as their 
purchasing power varies with the oscillations of supply and demand, and it 
is permanently affected by every discovery of new and richer mines; nor 
are they free from objections as an instrument of transfer, on account of the 
trouble and expense incident to their counting and transportation ; but take 
them all in all, they are doubtless better adapted to the purpose than any 
other material that could have been chosen. 

When this was the only kind of money extant, as it must have been be- 
fore the era of banking in any of its varied forms, it must of course have 
performed the entire office of measuring the value of all property bought or 
sold, and of transferring its ownership by passing from one person to 
another. If the terms of the transaction were cash, the coin would pass from 
the buyer to the seller at the same time the property passed from the seller 
to the buyer; and if on time, the coin would pass to the seller when the 
buyer’s obligation matured. In short, no commercial transactions of any 
kind, no purchases or sales, either at wholesale or at retail, could then have 
taken-place without the actual presence and transfer of money. What was 
true then is true now. No purchase, or, in the present era of universal 
credits, perhaps it would be more proper to say, no payment, can now be 
made without the presence of money in some one of its forms. 1t must, in 
every transaction, be present, and pass from the buyer to the seller, or from 
the debtor to the creditor, either in the form of coin, or of bank notes, or 
of checks, or of transfers of credit on the ledger of a bank. And it makes 
no sort of difference which we employ. Whenever either is accepted in 
payment for property sold, or in payment of debt, it performs the only use- 
ful office that acy kind of money is capable of performing, inasmuch as it 
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measures the value and shifts the ownership of the property involved in the 
given transaction, by changing places with it as an equivalent. It is true 
we are not in the habit of regarding bank notes, checks and deposits as 
actual money. When we speak of them we usually designate them some- 
what vaguely, currency, or bank currency. But it matters not what name 
we give them; the question at issue is, do they, ur rather, do deposits in 
bank take the place of legal money and perform its functions? If they do, 
the correctness of my position is established, for the performance of this 
function constitutes them a portion of our money, or medium of exchange, 
or currency, or whatever name you prefer for that instrument with which 
commerce measures and transfers values. 

Now I can scarcely conceive it possible for any one to seriously ques- 
tion the fuct of deposits in bank being thus employed. But if such there 
be, I beg to refer them to the weekly statements of our city banks, and to 
the daily reports of the Clearing House. From these data they will find that 
the banks of this city now hold of net deposits, some seventy millions of dol- 
Jars, about twenty millions of which change hands daily in the purchase of 
property, and in the payment of debts. And it must be borne in mind that 
these deposits in bank effect their purchases and payments without the‘in- 
tervention of bank notes or coin; for, by means of checks or transfers of 
credit on bank ledgers, they are made to pass directly from one owner to 
another. Nor does this transfer absorb them, or even diminish them; like 
coin and bank notes, they may, and do, pass through the hands of thou- 
sands of different owners without producing the slightest variation in their 
amount. While this city possesses seventy millions of money in the form 
of deposits, it has Jess than eight millions in the form of bank notes, and 
probably less than one million in the form of coin in actual circulation; for 
we cannot include the coin held by the banks, since that is not employed in 
the purchase of goods and in the payment of debts, but is lying idly in 
their vaults, constituting the slender basis which supports the immense 
superstructure of convertible money in the form of bank notes and deposits, 
Consequently, more than five-sixths of all the money now actively employed 
in this city, is in the form of deposits or inscriptions of credit on bank 
ledgers. Nor is this surprising, for nearly every merchant uses it exclusively 
in all large transactions, while bank notes are only employed in retail pur- 
chases, and coin in making change for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Let us next look into the nature of these deposits which play such an 
important part in the operations of commerce. What are they, and how 
are they produced? Bank notes are tangible; we can see them, and 
handle them ; but deposits are something far more mysterious. We would 
naturally expect to find them in the vaults of the banks which claim to 
possess them; but if we make the search, we shall find but a small portion 
of them there, while the balance exist as a fiction in the shape of inscrip- 
tions of credit on bank ledgers. To show the manner in which they are 
produced, it will not be necessary to take a hypothetical case, but merely 
to trace the operations of our existing banks, They are banks of discount, 
deposit, and circulation. Let us look at their condition, and the manner in 
which they exercise their functions. To put the figures in round numbers, 
we will assume that their capital and profits amount to $65,000,000, their 
circulation to $10,000,000, their specie to $30,000,000, and their discounts 
and other investments to $125,000,000. This would give them $80,000,000 
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of deposits, for the sum of the deposits and circulation must always be pre- 
cisely equal to the excess of loans and other investinents over capital. In 
other words, if we deduct the amount of capital paid in, from the gross 
amount of loans and other investments, including specie, the balance will 
be the sum of the circulation and deposits, for the latter are the direct and 
inevitable product of loans or discounts. To illustrate the correctness of 
this position, let us suppose that the next bank report shows an increase in 
the discounts of $10,000,000, the capital, circulation and specie remaining 
as before. What will be the effect on the deposits? Let us scan the ope- 
ration of a bank discount, and we shall see. What is it? It is simply tak- 
ing satisfactory business paper from a dealer, and placing the amount, less 
the discount, to his credit on the bank’s ledger and on his own pass book. 
This is all there is in the process of discounting by banks. What will be 
its first fruits to them and to their dealers? To them it will give on the 
one hand more bills receivable, on the other, more indebtedness to their 
dealers in the form of deposits. To the dealers it gives less of bills receiv- 
able, and more deposits in bank, In a word, it virtually transmutes bills 
receivable into money in the form of deposits in bank. Hence, if the banks 
increase their discounts $10,000,000, without any variation in capital, cir- 
culation, or specie, there must inevitably be an increase of $10,000,000 in 
the deposits. So, when the banks curtail their discounts, a diminution of 
deposits will ensue, precisely equal to the curtailment. Discounts create 
deposits, curtailment destroys them. To illustrate these principles by an 
example, let us suppose that the National Bank makes me a discount of 
$1,000. This will give the bank $1,000 more of bills receivable, and 
$1,000 more of indebtedness to depositors ; and it will give me $1,000 less 
of bills receivable, and $1,000 more of money in the form of deposits. 
This $1,000, in payment for purchases or indebtedness, I pass to A, who is 
also a dealer with the National Bank. This leaves me with the same 
amount of money in bank that I had before obtaining the discount; but it 
has given A $1,000 more, and the National Bank is still a debtor for $1,000 
more to her depositors. A next pays the $1,000 to B, who keeps his ac- 
count in the Bank of Commerce. The latter, through the clearing house, 
collects this amount from the National Bank either by offset or in coin. If 
by offset, it does not disturb the relative positions of the two banks; 
but if in coin, it leaves the National Bank with $1,000 less of coin, and 
$1,000 less of indebtedness to depositors, and the Bank of Commerce with 
$1,000 more of coin, and $1,000 more of indebtedness to depositors ; and 
the increased deposit still exists, but it is now in the hands of B. B ma 

pass it to C, and C to D, and so on to the end of the alphabet, and it will 
still remain an augmentation in the deposits, until the National Bank re- 
ceives payment for the discount it made me. This instantly annuls the 
$1,000 of augmented deposits, for it is a curtailment of discounts to that 
extent. To render this matter still clearer, let us suppose I had borrowed 
the $1,000 of you individually, Mr. Chairman, instead of getting a discount 
at the National Bank. You would have drawn your check on that bank, and 
I would have deposited it there. The result would have been, not an in- 
crease of deposits as when I borrowed of the bank, but a mere shifting of 
them ; you would have had $1,000 less of deposits, and I $1,000 more, but 
the aggregate would have remained the same. This shows that bank dis- 
counts differ from private loans, and that it is their abuse, and not the abuse 
of credits among merchants, that inflates the currency. So certain is it that 
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deposits in bank are produced and governed by the discounts, and the ex- 
tent to which their lines are carried, that I will promise, in the case of any 
one bank, or of all banks, with the amount of capital, circulation, specie, and 
discounts given, to tell the amount of deposits ; or, with the amount of capi- 
tal, specie, circulation, and deposits given, to tell the amount of discounts. 

But independent of the enlargement and curtailment of the discount lines, 
there is one other way in which the deposits in bank may be, and are, increas. 
ed and diminished ; and that is by the deposit, and by the withdrawal, of specie, 
Deposits in specie are absolute augmentations of the depesits; withdrawals 
of specie are absolute diminutions of the deposits ; because the one consti- 
tutes an absolute increase of bank indebtedness, the other an absolute pay- 
ment of indebtedness, And this explains the phenomenon which Mr, 
L. referred to the other evening, when he stated that he had always ob- 
served a diminution in the deposits in the early part of August, before the 
banks commenced curtailing their discounts; for at that season of the year 
shipments of specie to Europe are usually active in the absence of free ship- 
ments of produce, and at the same time coin is drawn from the seaboard 
to the West, to aid in moving the crops. These concurrent drains diminish 
the specie reserve of our banks, and to precisely the same extent diminish 
their deposits, provided their discount line remains stationary. 

If | have succeeded in making myself understood, I think I have 

roved: First, that where banks of discount, deposit, and circulation exist, as 

In this city, commerce employs three kinds of money; namely, coin, bank 
notes, and deposits in bank; that of the three, the latter constitutes by far 
the most important section ; and that if we do not like to call any thing so 
intangible by the name money, we must at least admit that it takes the 
place of money, and to all intents and purposes performs the office of money. 
And, secondly, that these deposits are the creations of bank discounts ; that 
they are in reality the shadow of bills receivable, transmuted into money by 
the granting of bank credits to their dealers ; and that the more these credits 
are extended, the greater will be the amount of deposits, and, consequently, 
the greater will be the inflation of the currency, and the more mischievous 
the effects on commerce. 

Lest my friend Mr. V. should fail to be convinced by my argument, 
I must beg to fortify it by an extract from John Stuart -Mill, than whom 
there is no higher authority, In his Pol. Ec., vol. ii., page 69, he says— 
“The extension of credit by entries in a banker’s books, has all that superior 
efficacy in acting on prices which we ascribed to an extension by means of 
bank notes. Asa bank note of £20, paid to any one, gives him £20 of 
purchasing power based on crecit, over and above whatever credit he had 
of his own, so does a check paid to him do the same; for, although he may 
make no purchase with the check itself, he deposits it with his banker, and 
may draw against it. As this act of drawing a check against another which 
has been exchanged and cancelled, can be repeated as often as a purchase 
with a bank note, it effects the same increase of purchasing power. The 
original Joan or credit given by the banker to his customer is potentially 
multiplied as a means of purchase, in the hands of the successive persons to 
whom portions of the credit are paid away, just as the purchasing power of 
a bank note is multiplied by the number of persons through whose hands 
it passes before it is returned to the issuer.” 

“ These considerations,” he continues, “abate very much from the im- 
portance of any effect which can be produced in allaying the vicissitudes of 
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commerce, by so superficial a contrivance as the one so much relied on of 
late, the restriction of the issue of bank notes by aa artificial rule.” 

’ Tt will be seen that these views harmonize perfectly with those I have 
advanced. I might fortify my argument still further by quotations from 
other distinguished authorities, but I prefer not to tax your patience. 

In addition. to the points already discussed, I had intended to show, or 
at least endeavor to show, that nearly all the instability and insecurity of 
our currency is the direct consequence of imprudent extensions in the dis- 
count lines of the banks—I might say of the banks of our city, for as this 
is the commercial and financial centre of the Union, all provincial banks 
will expand and must contract in unison with the banks here. If this were 
shown, it would then follow that no plan of reform could prove effectual 
without it embraced the means of controlling this function of our banking 
system. And finally, I intended to show that a simple but most efficacious 
plan for doing this has been suggested by a gentleman now present, Mr. 
H.; but I have not found leisure to prepare a statement of my views on 
this branch of the subject, and I have already occupied too much of your 
time. Should we meet again, and the opportunity be afforded me, I shall 
be happy to present them. 


No. II. 
Read October 27th. 


Permit me, before advancing in this discussion, to take a single retro 
spect of the ground already passed over. In previous papers I have en* 
deavored to show: Ist. That the terms Money, Currency, and Medium of 
Exchange, are synonyms,—that they are but different names for that 
diverse machine or instrumentality wherewith Commerce measures the 
value of products and shifts their ownership. 2d. That under our present 
banking system this machine or commercial instrument has been made to 
assume three distinct forms, in each of which it performs the offices of 
money in the purchase of property and in the payment of debts ; that 
these forms are, coin, bank notes, and deposits in bank, the first being 
mainly employed in the transactions of government and in those of less 
than one dollar, the second in making purchases for direct consumption, 
and the third in all the larger transactions of commerce or exchange. 3d. 
That in this city deposits in bank are the principal reliance of commerce, 
constituting, as they do, at least Sths of our entire currency, exclusive of the 
— in bank, which is not in circulation, it being held there to support 
the superstructure of credit currency, which has usurped its place in the 
channels of circulation. 4th. That these deposits are the direct product of 
bank discounts; and that their sum is always just equal to that by which 
the aggregate discounts and other investments of our banks, including 
specie, exceed their aggregate capital. 

These, it will be conceded, are fundamental points in the discussion we 
have undertaken. Being conscious of their importance, I have endeav- 
ored, in my previous papers, to impress on the minds of others something 
of that undoubting conviction of their truth which I myself feel. In fur- 
therance of that end I will here, before proceeding with the main sub- 
ject of this paper, answer an objection to one of my positions that was 
advanced at our last meeting by the Hon. Mr. C. and others. These 
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gentlemen maintained, with much ingenuity and force, that, admitting de- 
posits in bank to be money, it is a contradiction in terms to call them money in 
circulation —that to do so would be to ignore the distinction between 
statics and dynamics, between rest and motion. It was admitted, however, 
that deposits might have, and, indeed, that a portion of them do have a 
spiritual circulation, while they remain in a state of physical equilibrium ; 
but that there are other large portions of them that do not circulate at all, 
either spiritually or physically, but remain dormant in the banks for weeks 
and months, unused, and in the nature ofa hoard. If I correctly appre- 
hended the gentlemen’s position and arguments, this is a fair but very con- 
densed statement of them. 

Now, in answer to this objection, I have to say,in the first place, that 
whatever circulation deposits may have, must necessarily be of a spiritual 
kind, for they have no material existence, as money. ‘They exist in the 
banks only in the shape of credits on their ledgers, inscribed there origi- 
nally in exchange for securities received from and discounted for their 
dealers. But the shifting of these credits from A to B, from B to C, and 
so on, by means of checks, is, to all intents and purposes, a true circula- 
tion of money; for in performing these imaginary motions, deposits in 
bank liquidate indebtedness, and transfer the ownership of property just as 
effectually as do bank notes and coin in passing from one person to 
another. With regard to the activity of their circulation, there can be no 
question that in this respect they surpass coin, or even bank notes. The 
figures at the clearing house show that of the $80,000,000 now held by our 
banks, $20,000,000, exclusive of checks deposited in the banks on which they 
are drawn, change ownership daily, even in the present lethargic condition 
of commerce. When trade is active, the proportion is much greater, 
Hence deposits circulate from owner to owner on an average once in three 
and a half days, or 100 times in a year. This shows that merchants and all 
other owners of deposits, including those who hoard them, if there be 
such, when reduced to a mean, keep on hand of deposits only sufficient 
to meet their wants for three and a half days. Do we not supply our tills and 
porte-monnaies with bank notes and coin sufficient to meet our daily recurring 
householc and personal wants for longer periods than this ? for such are the 
purposes for which these kinds of money are used. I afn quite sure that 
people generally do. Ithink there are very few that are in the habit of 
replenishing their private exchequers oftener than once a week, and many 
still less frequently. Consequently, bank notes and coin must have a less 
active cirelation than deposits: they change ownership less frequently. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that either the deposit in bank which awaits 
the contingent or prospective wants of the merchant, or the money in hand 
which awaits future calls upon it, is not in actual use and circulation. It 
. is true it is not in the act of passing from one owner to another, for this 
in the very nature of things can only be occasional, not continuous, but 
in each case it is standing ready to meet, as they arrive, the occasions for 
which it had been provided. If money could be obtained at any moment 
and in any quantity, it would circulate much faster than it does, for then 
we should not provide it until the day or the hour in which we had occa- 
sion to use it; but since this cannot be done, we are compelled to provide 
it in anticipation of our wants, for days, or weeks, or months, as the case 
may be. But this is circulation, nevertheless, for the money is spiritually 


moving in its appointed orbit. 
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What has now been said seems to me a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tion stated, and shows conclusively, I think, the groundlessness of the sup- 
— that a large share of the deposits in bank are in the nature of 

oards. Besides, the supposition is in itself improbable. Hoarding is the 
joint effect of an inordinate love of money and the fear of losing it. 
Neither of these sentiments can be gratified by depositing it in bank, since 
it is there alike out of sight, out of possession, and insecure. But these 
sentiments can be gratified, and often are, by holding coin in secret posses- 
sion, and handling it frequently. The amount of coin thus held in the 
United States, is doubtless large; and while thus held, it is out of useful 
employment and therefore out of circulation. 

But while I can find no merit in the objection just disposed of, I feel 
under obligations to the gentlemen for having urged it, because I wish to 
take no position that is not strictly correct, and this objection has brought 
to my mind another matter which proves that there really is some restraint 
on the free circulation of one ciass of deposits. I refer to the well-known 
fact that a tacit understanding usually exists between the banks and those 
for whom they discount, that a portion of the proceeds shall remain on de- 
posit. To whatever extent this implied condition may increase the bal- 
ances of borrowers, the circulation of deposits is temporarily restrained. I 
say temporarily, for whenever want prompts the borrower, he disregards 
_ the implied condition, and uses the whole of his deposit. In many cases, 
and I think I may say in most cases, these balances of borrowers are no 
larger than convenience and prudence would dictate in the absence of obli- 
gation ; for they represent a class largely engaged in business, and hence re- 

uire heavy balances in bank to meet contingent and prospective liabilities. 

‘he more needy borrowers, however, usually have several bank accounts, 
with heavy balances in each, which are left there, not for early use, but as 
a bait for discounts. I have no data on which to base an estimate of the 
increase thus generated in the balances of borrowers at bank. It probably 
amounts to several millions of dollars in the banks of this city ; and to its 
full extent imposes at least a temporary hindrance to the free circulation of 
deposits, though I have shown that even with this drag, the aggregate 
changes hands at least 100 times in a year, which is much oftener than 
either coin or bank notes change hands, 

With these remarks I will dismiss the topics hitherto discussed, and 
es to show that nearly all the vicious fruits of our banking system 

ave their origin in the undue extension of bank discounts. In doing this, 
I shall take for granted the soundness of the positions recapitulated in the 
opening of this paper, and, as occasion shall require, use them as premises 
from which to deduce other conclusions, It may be assumed also that 
the commerce of this city, like the commerce of the world, requires a given 
amount of money to prosecute it legitimately—an amount, we may say, 
equal in value to the property pressing for sale, so that every exchange of 
money for other property will be an exchange of equivalents or equal values ; 
for if there be too much of money it will buy less than its value of other 
things, and if there be too little it will buy more than its own value. But 
when there is neither too much nor too little of money,—when the supply 
of it is just equal to the legitimate requirements of commerce, then the 
price of commodities will coincide with the cost of producing them, and 
the value or purchasing power of money will correspond with the cost of 
producing coin ; for I am prepared to show, if the point should be disputed, 
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that the admixture of convertible paper with coin has not permanently in- 
creased the quantity of money, nor lessened its capacity of purchase. 

It is immaterial to my argument what specific quantity of money 
the laws of trade, if not interfered with, would award to this city; but we 
may suppose, with the existing extent of its commerce and the present cost 
of producing gold and silver, it would be in the neighborhood of $70,000.000. 
The existing banking capital of the city is $67,000,000, $28,000,000 of which 
is invested in coin, and $8,000,000 in securities for circulating notes, with the 
discount line at $122,000,000. This gives of net deposits and circulation 
$93,000,000, or $23,000,000 above the mean. Last autumn, when the crisis 
culminated, the capital was $64,000,000, the specie $8 000,000, the securities 
deposited for circulating notes $8,000,000, and the discount line $94,000,000 
which gave then of net deposits and circulation $47,000,000, or $23,0U0,0C0 
below the mean. Within one year, therefore, our currency has expanded 
from $47,000,000 to $93,000,000, or $100 per cent; and what is remark- 
able, it now appears to be just as fur above its legitimate volume as it 
was then below it. It is well known that the extreme contraction of last 
autumn was immediately preceded by an equally extreme expansion. Fif- 
teen months ago the discount line was as much extended, and as a con- 
sequence, the currency as much inflated as it is now. The sudden reaction 
which ensued, paralyzed our commerce for a season; and, by depressing 
prices here, checked imports and stimulated exports, thereby turning ex- 
changes in our favor, and thus enabling our banks to draw specie from all 

uarters to replenish their vaults. Being thus fortifie:, and tempted as 
they always are by the desire of large dividends, they have been embold- 
ened to again relapse into the imprudent expansion now witnessed, and 
which must ultimately end where all such expansions end,—in a violent 
reaction, alike disastrous to the banks and the community. 

It will be admitted, I think, that this is a true outline of the vicious 
circle in which our banking system revolves. But with the view of show- 
ing the specific character of the injuries it inflicts on commerce and on 
all other interests, including the interests of the banks themselves, and the 
manner in which it inflicts them, I will analyze the movement more in 
detail. 

According to my assumption, the banks of this city have extended their 
investments in specie and paper securities to a point which gives us at this 
time a currency of $93,000,000, while $70,000,000 is all that our com- 
merce requires. In other words, they have expanded the currency $23,- 
000,000, or 33 per cent. above its natural limits, and thereby degraded its 
value, or lessened its power of purchase to the same extent. This expan- 
sion has taken place since the commencement of the present year, and I 
wish gentlemen to note the fact that it has been the voluntary, unsolicited 
act of the banks themselves. Money has not been wanted, trade has been 
inactive, credits circumscribed, speculations not thought of. Yet the banks, 
in the face of this state of things, being emboldened by their large specie 
reserve, and tempted by the desire of gain, have left no efforts untried to 
increase their discount lines, having even gone into the street and purchased 
securities at the rates of three and four per cent. per annum. They have 
thus succeeded in forcing into the channels of circulation $23,000,000 more 
of their credit currency ; and be it specially observed, that it is nearly all 
in the form of deposits, for there has been no sensible increase of circulating 
bank notes, These facts prove that it is not bank notes, but bank deposits, 
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the direct offspring of bank discounts, that vitiate the currency; and they 
also most effectually refute the position which some gentlemen have ad- 
vanced here, that bank expansions are caused by the undue extension of 
private credits and mercantile transactions. There never was a more palpa- 
ble mistaking of an effect for a cause. We have now before our eyes a 
full-blown bank expansion, with private credits circumscribed and com- 
merce inactive ; and rely upon it, we shall soon see the first fruits of this 
expansion in a corresponding extension of credit and trade—nay, we al- 
ready see the forecast shadows of these effects. 

But let us trace the steps of the present bank expansion, for it will 
serve as a type of the class. 

The banks found themselves, at the beginning of the year, with some 
$30,000,000 of coin in their vaults, and the exchanges at all points in favor 
of New York. This large reserve of coin gave each bank about three- 
fold its usual quantity. Every one of them would have been satisfied with 
less than this ; and hence they each and all began to make vigorous efforts 
to get good securities under discount in exchange for a share of their coin. 
In these efforts they are still persisting ; but while they all succeed in get- 
ting additional securities under discount, neither of them loses any share of 
its coin, because they all expand in the same degree. In these efforts they 
will continue to persist until they have brought about an adverse condition 
of the exchanges, and through that a sensible diminution in their specie 
reserve. Then the more conservative will inaugurate a curtailment, which 
the less prudent will be compelled to follow. One of the first effects of this 
expansion must have been to make the banks of this city debtors to those 
of neighboring cities, as Boston and Philadelphia. If the last named banks 
were short of specie, they called for the first differences in their favor in 
coin, but the next they surely neutralized by joining in the expansion, for 
they too are ambitious of large dividends. Next the banks in the interior 
and on our remotest borders felt the expansive wave, and they also promptly 
embraced the opportunity to ride upon its crest. Thus a bank expansion 
here, at the commercial centre and financial heart of the country, is sure 
to send its bloated pulsations throughout the limits of our banking system. 
Consequently there is nothing within the system itself to check its excesses. 
This can only be done, in the absence of legal restraint, by adverse balances 
in our foreign trade, and by accumulations in the government treasury from 
excessive imports. But an extension of the discount line, on the part of the 
banks of this city, puts in action the very influences that must ultimately 
bring about these ends. It first increases the amount of money. The ad- 
dition is promptly employed in the purchase of property or the payment of 
debts; for it is only thus that money can be made to yield revenue, since, 
like all other machinery, it is unproductive when idle or at rest. This en- 
larged volume of circulating money first quickens the sale of commodities, 
and next gradually enhances their price to a point which will make the 
market value of the property offered for sale correspond with the enlarged 
volume of the currency. It will be perceived that these first effects must 
necessarily give an apparent increase of commercial prosperity, because sales 
are thereby increased, profits enlarged, and the risks of loss on credit sales 
diminished through the abundance of money and the facility of borrowing 
it. The enhancement of prices attracts merchandise from all quarters of 
the world, while the enlarged profits of commerce invite capital and indus- 
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try from other pursuits, swelling the ranks of its votaries and stimulating its 
operations, The over-action thus awakened excites a fierce competition, 
which inevitably leads, first to an extension or general enlargement of the 
boundaries of mercantile credits, and through these, to illegitimate enter- 
prises and speculations of all sorts, whereby some men grow rich, it is true, 
but which, nevertheless, have none of the real elements of productiveness 
about them, for what the lucky gain others lose, just as in any other kinds 
of gambling. These movements again enhance prices, thereby giving 
anvther apparent but unreal impulse to our prosperity, which in its turn 
leads to extravagant expenditures, and, at the same time, paralyzes the 
efforts of productive industry. Thus we go on, imperceptibly consuming 
our actual wealth, while an unsubstantial fabric of credit wealth, or promises 
to pay, is usurping its place. But while these influences are thus. acting, 
we must bear in mind that our degraded currency has made the scale of 
prices higher at home than it is abroad. Consequently, our productive 
efforts are directed to the supply of home demands, while exportable com- 
modities, the value of which are measured by a higher standard, are alto- 
gether neglected. Thus, at the very time that our imports are increasing, 
our exports are diminishing. This soon gives indications of its unavoidable 
consequence, an adverse balance in our foreign trade. But these indica- 
tions are usually met in the first instance, and for a time suppressed, by 
the sale abroad of various kinds of public and corporate’ securities ; and 
after these have been used to the extent that the confidence or credulity of 
foreign capitalists can be made to take them, our extended system of mer- 
eantile credits is made to span the Atlantic, by making our purchases 
abroad on credits ranging from four to twelve months. Sooner or later, 
however, this expedient must also reach its limit, when the balance must be 
liquidated in coin, which, of course, precipitates the catastrophe of mercan- 
tile failures and bank suspensions. If the inflation happen to be one of 
long continuance, as was that which culminated in 1837, its consequences 
are most disastrous ; for when we come to take a survey of the wreck, we 
find that the real wealth is nearly all consumed, so that the only expedient 
left wherewith to satisfy or cancel the credits or promises to pay, which 
still abound, is bankruptcy. But if the inflation be one of short continu- 
ance—one, for instance, that an unreasoning panic shall precipitate to a 
premature crisis, as was the case last autumn—its effects must be corre 

spondingly harmless and of short duration, because in such cases extended 
credits aud imaginary profits have not usurped the place of real capital 
long enough to give much play to the habits of extravagance which they 
never fail to generate. 

I have thus given what I conceive to be a correct delineation of the pheno- 
mena attending the rise, progress, and collapse of commercial crises; and I 
have endeavored to show the manner in which our present system of cur- 
rency either produces them or greatly aggravates their severity. If my views 
are correct, the mischief originates in excessive discounts by the banks of this 
city. These expand the currency here, through an increase of deposits, with- 
out affecting the circulation of bank notes. This central expansion promptly 
sends its impulse to the remotest limits of our monetary system, enhancing 
prices, enlarging commerce in all its departments, retail as well as whole- 
sale, and thus calling forth an enlarged issue of bank notes to meet the en- 
larged demand thus generated. We cannot hupe, therefore, to give perfect 
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stability and security to our currency by simply placing the circulating 
notes on a sound basis. We might as well attempt to regulate and con- 
trol the circulation of the blood by placing bandages around one of the 
limbs. The great primal fountain of the banking currency of the United 
States is the discounts of our city banks. When the stream of currency 
issuing thence expands, all the smaller streams, both of deposits and circu- 
lation, emanating from other fountains, expand in sympathy with it; and 
when that contracts these all likewise contract. 

All we have to do then, to secure the needed reform, is to adopt the 
sagacious sugyestion made by Mr. II. soon after the suspension of last 
October—namely, to amend our general banking law, by the insertion of 
a provision limiting the operations of every bank, so that its discount line 
shall not exceed once and a half its capital by a sum greater than the specie 
in its vaults, 

The effect of this restriction would be, with our present amount of 
banking capital and specie, to give us a currency of about $85,000,000. 
This amount could be increased only as fast as the specie in bank increased, 
and when it diminishe.i, it would only be dollar for dollar with the diminu- 
tion of the specie in bank. In other words, this restriction would cause the 
fluctuations of our currency to coincide both in time and degree with the 
influx and efflux of coin, dollar for dollar; while under the present order 
of things the expansions and contractions are three or fourfold the varia- 
tions in the amount of specie; and hence this reform could not fail to re- 
lieve commerce from those alternating fits of chills and fever which the 
present system has given it, and which has thrown around it all the hazards 
and some of the characteristics of the gambling table. 


PRODUCTIONS AND STOCKS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


An immense impulse has, within the last few years, been given to the 
roduction of gold; no corresponding impulse to the production of silver. 
This course of things must be changed, or the greatest commercial revolu- 
tion the world has ever known must ensue—a revolution that the strongest 
governments have often, but always vainly, tried to bring about, and now 
would find it equally futile to oppose. It is not possible there should be 
such a growing difference in the production of these two precious metals 
without vastly altering their relative values, and superinducing ®n entirely 
new order of monetary affairs. The abandonment by the world of one of 
the two standards of exchange ly which trade has been carried on since 
trade had existence; a new system of numismatics necessary ; new coins to 
be made or other values instituted for those in use; prices and values of all 
kinds to undergo a yet greater change; and so on, could be named move- 
ments, the results of which must affect and include all classes, from the mer- 
chant prince to the poor Chinaman. In other words, gold that has been 
hoarded as immutable, prized for its intrinsic value, sought for at any cost, 
and made the money of the world, the greatest of all powers, for its rarity 
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and constant production, is getting common, It is proven to be the widest 
spread metal of any save iron, and is found in almost every country in the 
world, while silver, with which its production has hitierto been in tolerably 
fixed proportion, has been yielding but a comparatively scanty return. 

Let us examine the past and present productions of gold and silver, and 
the corresponding changes in the stocks of each metal, to prove our asser- 
tions. The ratio of the value of gold to silver up to 1848 was by mint 
standard, approximately 16 to 1. From 1492 to 1848 the production of 
silver was more than double that of gold; since the gold discoveries of Aus- 
tralia and California it has been less than one-third. This difference, and 
taking into consideration the fact that silver disappears from wear, &c., four 
times as rapidly as gold, shows the rapid alteration taking place in the 
stocks of the two metals. 

In 1492 the amounts of gold and silver in existence, were of gold, sixty 
millions of dollars, or Jess than one-third of our present annual production, 
and of silver, one hundred and forty millions of dollars, or more than double 
the present annual production. At the close of the next year, 1859, from care- 
fully prepared statistics, it is proven that the amounts of gold and silver in 
existence will be about equal, or about four thousand millions of dollars 
each, and in 1890 the amount of gold in existence, according to the present 
rate of production, will be between two and three times as greit as the 
amount of silver. At the end of the present century, according to the pre- 
sent rates of production, the amount of gold in existence will be thirteen 
thousand millions of dollars, while that of silver will be only five thousand 
millions ; or more accurately, we find the percentage of the amounts of 
gold and silver in existence at different periods as follows: . 


Silver. 


Those who wish to examine into the correctness of the data for the pe- 
riods before and including 1848, are referred to Tooke’s History of Prices, 
vol. vi. The production since 1848, the stocks, have been taken from the 
annual tables. 

’ Tt eannot be doubted but that such changes in the productions and 
stocks of gold and silver must make corresponding changes in the values 
of these metals, government and mint decrees to the contrary not » ithstand- 
ing. Common reason would foretell this, and experience up to the present 
time proves it for the future. Holland, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States have already practically only one standard of money, and 
the rest of the world must soon follow. Which shall it be? is an impor- 
tant question. Holland and China have decided on silver; the others have 
chosen gold. But one or the other must soon be generally adopted. The 
present price of silver is so disproportionably high, that our silver dollars of 
the old coinage are worth one hundred and twenty cents, and in a few 
years will be worth two dollars in gold. The increase in the population 
and commerce of the world would be a strong argument in favor of adopt- 
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ing a metal as a standard of exchange, the production of which increases in 
nearly the same proportion. This is the case with gold, but not with silver, 
the stock of the latter metal being nearly stationary, as the wear, use in 
manufactures, loss, &c., are about equal to the production, 

The recent discoveries of gold show that this metal is sufficiently abun- 
dant all over this continent to make mining generally profitable if conducted 
with skill and capital. The Fraser River mines, and the Kansas mines are 
the most promising of the new discoveries at present, but gold has been 
found along the whole eastern range of the Apalachian mountains from 
Canada to Florida. It has also been found in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and most of the other western States, and new discoveries in South America 
prove that part of that western continent to be almost, if not quite, as rich, 
as this in gold. The Ural mountain mines are also producing largely. On 
the other hand, although the production of silver has been slightly increas- 
ing, principally owing to the reopening of old mines in New Mexico, yet its 
wear and consumption in manufactures are so great, that the stock does 
not increase one-half of one percent, annually. We claim then, that the sta- 
tistics given, prove an incipient revolution in what was considered the most 
unchangeable of all things on earth—the precious metals which have been 
the standards of value since commerce had its birth from its germ, barter, 
and that this revolution must go on and complete itself, unless some new 
means shall be practicably employed to augment the production of silver. 
That there is an inexhaustible stuck of silver in the earth, and not natu- 
rally difficult of access, cannot be doubted. The present yield of Mexico, 
large as it is, comes from few mines, while that portion of Mexico north of 
latitude 24°, and on our own frontier, which, according to Humboldt and 
others“contains the richest veins, have lain for many years entirely unworked 
and neglected. Were American enterprise once introduced and well estab- 
lished there, undoubtedly it would soon tell with effect upon the world’s 
supply of silver; and we may fairly presume that not long hence this will 
occur, Arizona, which is known to be rich in silver, is already ours ; and 
it is probable that within ten years every northern province of Mexico will 
be under American rule, and directly within the scope of American enter- 
prise. As gold increases in quantity, so it decreases in value, and the 
stimulus for mining it must correspondingly diminish ; and when the field 
is fairly open, that stimulus, we may reasonably expect, will be transferred 
to the mining of silver, and do something, at least, towards sustaining the 
old relative values of the two precious metals. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Tue first day of September, 1858, will hereafter be marked as the last 
of the great East India Company as the ruler of India, and as the first of 
the succession of the Crown of Great Britain to the supreme government. 
The close of the career of this greatest of the Corporations of the past, will 
render a brief sketch of its history interesting at the present time. 

In 1497 the efforts of the Portuguese to discover the passage to India 
were successful, and in their success was the germ of the British East India 
Company. Efforts were made by the Portuguese, by means of a Pope’s 
bull, to retain exclusive control of the passage to, and the commerce with, 
India, but with only partial success, for after trying in vain to discover 
another passage, the English merchants in 1580 determined to have a 
share in the Incrative trade then growing up with India by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Captain Stephens, in 1582, was the first English- 
man who made the voyage to India by way of this passage. He was fol- 
lowed by Sir Francis Drake and Thomas Cavendish in 1588, who, by their 
glowing reports and by the rich captures made by the former's vessels, cre- 
ated an intense desire in England to participate in the wealth of which they 
had long dreamed. ‘To obtain this end war vessels were first fitted out, 
and in 1693 Sir Walter Raleizh captured a ship of 1,600 tons, the largest 
ever seen in England, laden with the richest goods that India could furnish. 
After some efforts of private adventurers, there was formed a corporation, 
with a charter dated the 31st of December, 1660, entitled “ The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies.” Powers 
were given to the Company to elect their Governor, Directors, and Officers ; 
to inflict punishment not in violation of the laws of England ; to export 
goods free of duty for four years, and to have certain privileges in exporting 
coin. The duration of the charter was limited to fifteen years, with the 
condition that it might be cancelled upon a notice of two years. Such 
was the origin of the British East India Company, which, in time, extended 
its sway over the entire Mogul Empire; and but for the hostility of more 
liberal commercial opinions, ; would not now have its end chronicled in Sep- 
tember Ist, 1858, one hundred and ninety-seven and three quarters years 
after its charter. 

The history of the East India Company would tell of ambitious plans, 
fortunes made and lost, lives spent, health wasted. hopes, fears, wrougs, e!se- 
where only to be found in a nation’s record. From the published life of 
Hastings to the tale of the soldier who returns to his native English village 
with only his scars for his reward, we have the experience of a people, 
from a despot to a peasant, and all servants of this Company. 

The first expedition to India by the Company was in 1601, and con- 
sisted of a fleet of five ships, varying from 600 to 130 tons, and with an 
outlay of $350,000. This trip was so prosperous, that through it the Com- 
pany attained a power that was never lost while it had existence. 

The hostility of the Dutch was for a time the chief obstacle that threat- 
ened the Company ; but the profits of a lucrative trade were sufficient to 
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make the English Company retain their possessions at all hazards. The 
ce of the trade may be estimated from the fact, that the cost of East 
ndia goods in England was only thirty-three per cent. when brought by 
Cape Horn, of the same goods brought over the land route through Aleppo; 
and as the Company had a virtual monopoly, their profits were almost in- 
calculable. 

In 1645 the Company established factories in Bengal, the principal of 
which was at Hoogly. In 1658 Madras was made a Presidency. 

Charles IT. confirmed the Company’s charter in 1661, and conferred on 
the Company the power of making peace or war with any nation not of the 
Christian religion—of seizing and sending to England any British subject 
found trading in India without their leave. Also, the power of making laws, 
exercising jurisdiction, &c. Notwithstanding these extensive powers, private 
traders interfered materially with the trade of the Company. In 1664 the 
French East India Company was formed, and ten years after laid the foun- 
dation of their settlement at Pondicherry. The Dutch having prior posses- 
sion of the principal islands in the Indian Ocean, were, however, the greatest 
rivals. In 1668 the Company obtained a valuable possession in the island 
of Bombay, through the gift of Charles II., who obtained it as part of the 
marriage portion of his wife, Catharine of Portugal, and from this’ time, 
either by treaty or force, the Company gradually and annually extended 
their territories and powers until they extended over all Hindoostan. 

The year 1667 is memorable as being the one in which the first ship- 
mert of tea, of which we have record, amounting to 100 pounds, was made 
to England. From this smali beginning the trade in time extended until 


it was the main prop of the Company’s existence. 


With somewhat variable fortunes the Company controlled the monopoly 
of the India trade until 1698, when the English Government applied for a 
loan of £2,000,000, offering 8 per cent. interest. This the Company 
would not grant, and in consequence a charter was given to an association 
of merchants taking the loan, two years before the India Company’s charter 
expired. The result of having two rival companies was disputes, disastrous 
to both, and which for a time threatened total dissolution, In 1702, how- 
ever, the two Companies adjusted their differences, and formed themselves 
into one company, entiiled * The United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land Trading to the East Indies.” With all their powers and a monopoly 
of trade, it was not until the beginning of the present century that the East 
India Company’s commerce attained what, according to our present ideas, 
could be called any considerable magnitude, In 1811 the imports into 
England were only a little over $5,000,000. 

In 1793 the Company’s Charter was extended until 1814, and a pro- 
vision inserted for the general opening of the trade to private individuals. 
For many years the opinion had been gaining ground that the trade with 
India could be materially enlarged by such a course. The Company had 
such influence, however, that in 1814, when the Charter expired, the trade 
to individuals was open only on certain restrictions, and the Company ob- 
tained a renewal of their Charter until 1832 with these limitations. Such, 
however, is private enterprise, that with all the restrictions, the India trade 
trebled in a few years, In 1832, when the Charter expired, there could be 
no further claims brought forward for a renewal of the commercial privi- 
leges; and the act 3 and 4, William 4, c. 85, for continuing the Charter 
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until 1854, terminated the Company's commercial character. The wonder- 
ful increase that has since taken place in the trade with India proves the 
sagacity of the measure, and the justice is even more evident. It is to be 
hoped that a corresponding improvement in the political condition of the 
country will take place, now that the Company has ceased to exist as a po- 
litical power, 

The trade of the United States with British India amounted to 
$11,600,000, or more than double the whole commerce of India in 1811, 
With a more liberal Indian Government, we can expect a great increase in 
our trade, and with an improvement in the people, the practice of hoarding, 
which made India a “ cesspool for precious metals,” will be given up. The 
loss to this country alone from this practice, or the “ balance of trade ” with 
India, trom 1820 to 1857, was sixty-seven millions of dollars, 


THE STATE BANK OF IOWA. 


Ir the establishment of sound banks under conservative banking laws is 
an index of the growth of our Western States, and of their recovery from 
the disasters of the past year, we can congratulate ourselves that such 
changes are now taking place. In Iowa, under the law authorizing a 
State Bank and Branches, there are now being established several banks, and 
under the free banking laws of lowa and Minnesota, there have already been 
over twenty applications fur charters. The State Bank and Branches of 
Iowa promise to be conservative institutions, and a summary of the history 
of their formation will be of interest. We published in June last an ab- 
stract of the charter of the “State Bank of Iowa,” which was passed by 
the legislature in March last, submitted to a popular vote of the people in 
June, and accepted by a large majority. 

On the 15th of September the Bank Commissioners appointed by the 
Legislature, met at Iowa City to receive applications for branches, at which 
time some seventeen applications were made from various points in the 
State. The Commissioners appointed committees from their number to 
examine the applications at the several points, and besides counting the 
specie paid in for the capital stock, and seeing that the law had been fully 
complied with, to inquire into the moral character and pecuniary responsi- 
bility of the officers of each proposed branch. The Commissioners appeinted 
Wednesday, October 6, the day on which to receive the reports and decide 
upon the merits of the applicants. At several of-the principal cities on the 
Mississippi there were rival applicants for the charter (only one branch be- 
ing permitted in any city or town). After the report of the committees ap- 
pointed to examine the proposed branches, and a very impartial hearing of 
the claims of all the applicants, ths Commissioners certified that branches 
at the following named places, having complied with the law, are entitled 
to commence the business of banking, under the charter of the State Bank 
of Iowa, viz.:—Davenport, Dubuque, Des Moines, Iowa City, Keokuk, 

28 
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Mount Pleasant, Muscatine, and Oskaloosa. The other applicants were re- 
jected for various reasons. The banks will, no doubt, be in operation before 
January 1, 1859. 

When Iowa was a Territory, there was one bank of issue chartered, lo- 
eated at Dubuque, called the “ Miners’ Bank,” which was well managed by 
its cashier, M, Mobley, Esq , the well known banker of later days. 

This then territory was admitted intu the Union with a constitution pro- 
hibiting banks of issue, and the charter was taken away from the Miners’ 
Bank. Since that date the West has been thickly dotted with cities, towns, 
and villages, as if by magic; new States admitted into the Union with 
sound banking laws, and for years Iowa has been dependent on other States 
for her paper currency. During the past year she has felt the need of a 
sound banking svstem more than at any other time. With banks failing 
on all sides, the State became nearly flooded with an unsecured currency, 
issued in the almost inaccessible territories, which, together with “ local 
currency,” fluctuated in value so much, that holders of large amounts could 
but wish to be rid of the same. 

This lack of money and banking facilities has caused Towa to feel the 
effects of the late panic perhaps quite as much as any other State in the 
Union, and the people, seeing their necessities, revised the constitution of 
the State, and provided not only for a State Bank and Branches, but for a 
sound General Banking Law, which has also been approved by the popular 
vote of the people. 

The charter of the State Bank was carefully prepared, and is believed 
to be as good a charter for the safety of the public and profit of the stock- 
holders, and as free from imperfections, as any in the States. It is very 
similar to the Ohio State Bank law which has been in successful operation 
for many years. The prominent features are: The security to bill-holders ; 
the stockholders being liable to “an amount over and above their stock 
equal to the value of their respective shares,” and each branch is compelled 
by law to receive the notes of all the other branches at par in payment of debts 
due the bank ; also, in the “Safety Fund” amounting to 124 per cent. of 
the entire circulation of each branch, invested in public stocks, and deposited 
with the “ Mother Bank” (which is not a bank of issue) for immediate use 
in case of the discrediting of any branch—besides which, each bank must 
at all times keep 25 per cent. of the amount of its outstanding circulation, 
in specie in the bank. 

The penalty for the non-complying with these laws is a forfeiture of the 
charter of such delinquent bank. 

On the full amount of capital, limited to $300,000 for any one branch, 
the circulation, which is registered and furnished by the “ Mother Bank,” 
cannot exceed $525,000. 

The law is liberal, yet rigid and well guarded, and the Commissioners 
in granting charters have been very partic lar to give them to the appli- 
cants who have the largest number of shareholders, and who are evidently 
applying for the public good as well as their own, and have also been very 
oops to keep the control of the banks in the hands of citizens well 

nown and long residents of the State. If this policy is continued, 
“schemers ” will be kept out, and to the banks doing a legitimate home 
business, it will prove as sound a banking system as any in the Union. 
The branches and also the Legislature, in appointing their and its represen- 
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tatives in the Board of Control, cannot be too particular, for on the Board 
of Control devolves a great responsibility—that of detecting and at once 
correcting any action in the least out of line on the part of any branch. 

By appointing the most experienced men on that Board, men accus- 
tomed to the workings of banks of issue, they can guard against “ schemings” 
which might endanger the whole svstem ; and in admitting new associates 
(the number of branches may be increased to thirty), a too close examina- 
tion ape be instituted by the Board of Control. 

e trust these points of so vital importance will not be overlooked, and 
if so, the bank cannot fail of being a success. 

The State Banks of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, have proved eminently 
beneficial.to the country (as well as paying investments to their stockhold- 
ers), furnishing a circulating medium equivalent to specie, and alway re- 
liable. The State Bank of lowa having been framed from the charters of 
these institutions, must in its workings prove equally beneficial, if the few 
suggestions we have here set forth are lived up to. 

In regard to the free banking laws of Iowa and Minnesota we find only 
one essential omission, namely, making it obligatory on the banks to keep 
specie in proportion to their liabilities, The Louisiana free banking law is 
the only one which has this safeguard against undue expansion, and in this 
it does not extend over the total liabilities. 


STATISTICS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Parapetpuia, the metropolis of Pennsylvania, is the second city in the 
United States of America, in population, and the first in manufactures, 
though numbering but as third or fourth in external commerce. It is 
situated on the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, five miles from their junc- 
tion, 96 miles from the ocean by the course of the Delaware river and bay, 
in lat. 39° 56’ 39” N., and long. 75° 10’ 54’ W.; 130 miles from Wash- 
ington, and 87 from New York. Population in 1800, 70,287; 1810, 
96,287; in 1820, 119,325; in 1830, 167,325; in 1840, 258,037; in 
1850, 408,672; and in 1854 at a rate of increase calculated upon that for 
the ten years previous to 1850, 496,500; which rate also gives 603,927 as 
the population in 1858. In 10 years, 1848 to 1858, the number of in- 
habitants entered as taxable, increased from 64,380, to 106,979, a rate ex- 
ceeding five per cent. per annum. The principal harbor is on the Dela- 
ware side, at the east, where the river front for five miles has a depth of 
water at the wharf line of from 20 to 57 feet. The foreign commerce is 
exclusively on the Delaware, but the Schuylkill, which passes through the 
western part of the city, is much used by small steamers and by coasting 
vessels. Philadelphia has an extensive foreign, and a still greater domes- 
tic trade ; by means of railroads and canals it possesses facilities for com- 
munication with a great extent of country. The city is built upon a plain, 
rising gradually from the Delaware on the east, and the Schuylkill on the 
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west, to the height of about 65 feet above the surface of the rivers at high 
water. The portion most densely built has an area of about 12 square 
miles, extending along the Delaware river 5 miles, and being two miles 
wide at the narrowest point between the two rivers. A square mile west 
of the Schuylkill is now densely built up. The city is laid out with entire re- 
gularity, the streets, with few exceptions, crossing each other at right angles. 

arket or High street, extending through the city from east to west, and 
Broad street, north and south, are very wide and spacious thoroughfyres ; 
and all the streets are wide, airy, and well kept. Public buildings are in 
fair proportion as to numbers, and many of them are very fine specimens 
of architecture. The private buildings are remarkable fer their simple 
elegance and uniform neatness. Swedish emigrants first entered upon the 
site of the city as early as 1660, and William Penn purchased a small claim 
from them, but most of the site and adjacent lands from the Indians, in 
1682, and then laid out as the city, the area between the two rivers, about 
a mile and a half in width north and south. In 1854 the suburbs regu- 
larly laid out bevond the original limits, largely exceeded the city proper 
in population, and by legislative act the entire area of the county about 
120 miles. It is divided into 24 wards, and is governed by a mayor, elect- 
ed for two years, a select council of 24 members for the same period, and 
a common council of 72 members, elected annually. 


Manufactures—This branch of the business of Philadelphia is very im- 
portant, a large share of the population being so employed, and the value of 
the goods produced being very great. The vicinity abounds with water power, 
which is largely used, but the cheap rate at which coal is obtained renders 
the use of steam almost universal. These advantages, with the extraor- 
dinary facilities for transportation by water and by railroads on every side, 
offer peculiar inducements to manufacturers to locate establishments here. 
Iron manufactures in every form, and particularly machinery, with gold 
and silver ware and watches, wovllen and cotton fabrics, silk and fancy 
goods, chemicals and drugs, sugar refining, books and paper, boots, shoes, 
and clothing goods, glue, soaps and oils, &e., are the principal departments 
of manufacturing industry. The following statement is from the census of 
1850: . 


MANUFACTURES OF PHILADELPHIA, DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1850. 
Hands Employed. 
Apiary, 


inated 
Districts. Capital invested. Males. Females. Annual Products. 
Philadelphia City, $13,207,695 17,020 9,056 $26,309,265 
Northern Liberties,.... 3,922,251 4,463 1,181 7,078 023 
2,918,445 4,326 854 5,376,781 
8,755,711 6,723 1,890 10,083,904 
2,171,065 2,080 167 3,734,730 
Moyamensing, 530,364 1,970 288 1,299,201 
Townships, &c.,...... eee 7,237,380 6,705 2,377 10,237,308 


Tet cidcrecicesers veee $33,787,911 59,100 $64,114,112 


The completeness of this statement was not acknowledged at the time 
of its publication, and the Board of Trade at once instituted inquiries for 
its correction, which by the efforts of public-spirited persons during 1857 
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and 1858, resulted in the publication of the following well-authenticated 
aggregates of the various classes of manufacture for the year ending June 
30, 1857: 


Iron and manufactures of iron and steel, $12,852,150 
Textile fabrics of wool, cotton and silk, saa ee =.21,014,118 
Chemicals and dyes, paints and inks,.............. oe 5,855,000 
Morocco and other leather, ........sssescsesereeee 2,766,250 
Boots and shoes, 4,141,000 
Paper and manufactures of paper, 2,493,000 
Books of all kinds, maps, &C.,........sssecsecesssececsscssseccssecccses 2,448,000 
PDT isn cesicccsasthastesceoscctansee Scccsccccscccsccccccsccsscccecs 2,300,000 
Soaps, candles and oils, 4,188,830 
Gold, silver, and plated manufactures, ... «» 4,814,000 
Tobacco manufactures,........seececeseses ° eee -- 8,256,500 
Spices, starch, fruits, confectionery, ° 1,875,000 
Hats, caps, straw goods, umbrellas, &C.,.....-..seeeiserescesseeseeee 8,320,000 
Glass, earthenware, and bricks, 3,059,000 
Clothing and men’s furnishing (one-half ), ‘6,413,750 
Lead, type, stereotype, 835,000 
Manufactures of brass, copper and tin,...........++ hoosemmnaaeniendes 2,430,000 
Saddlery and trunks, --- 1,988,000 
Millinery and ladies’ furnishing, .... os 690,000 
Surgical instruments, teeth, &c.,......... 850,000 
Musical instruments, mirrors, gilding, 1,235,000 
Marble and building stores, 1,160,000 
Wrought mahogany and lumber, 950,000 
Cordage, sacks, oil-cloths, belting, 880,750 
Lamps and gas fixtures, 2,285,000 
Printing, engraving and lithography, . .. .......-.esseseesessceeeeees 1,753,000 
Agricultural implements and fertilizers,... . 1,003,000 
Medicines and perfumery, ‘e 2,150,000 
Furniture, and all wooden and coopers’ wares, 5,391,000 
Carriages, wagons, drays, 1,715,000 
Alcohol, vinegar, and burning fluids, 1,322,140 
Vessels and rigging,........cccreccccsecssccecsecsercescccecccceses eesesee 1,895,000 
Miscellaneous and small items, 8,604,000 


$110,933,488 


Of articles classed as partial manufactures, the following are 
termined : 


Whiskey and cordials, 8,354,500 
Newspapers, 


Clothing (one half ),.. 5,413,250 $29,437,750 
Sugar and molasses,... 6,500,000 


Aggregate of both classes, $140,371,28, 


Coal Trade.—The coal trade of Philadelphia began in 1820 from the 
Lehigh Valley, and in 1822 from the Schuylkill. For twenty years nearly 
all raised in the State came to Philadelphia, but now one-half the Lehigh 
coal yoes to New Jersey and New York, and gnly that from the Schuylkill 
comes wholly to Philadelphia. 

In 1856, 42,000 tons of coal from Broad Top are included, and in 
1857, 78,812 tons Broad Top, and 68,094 tons of gas coul from near 
Pittsburg. The value of the coal trade is $15,000,000 annually. 
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COAL TRADE OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Schuylkill Lehigh Region Total 
Region. (one-half.) 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 


2,470,948 527,154 2,098,097 
2,895,208 603,593 3,498,801 
3,318,535 642,057 3,960,612 
3,258,356 675,685 8,976,341 
2,985,680 659,375 8,791,961 


The Commerce of Philadelphia is rapidly on the increase, so far as 
actual exchange with foreign nations is concerned, though large importa- 
tions are entered at New York, and forwarded by the easy carriage across 
New Jersey. The actual external commerce of the port is stationary, hav- 
ing made no advance since 1853, when its value was $14,500,000, employ- 
ing a tonnage of 252,451 tons. From 1854 to 1857 there was a line of 
first-class steamships and four lines of sailing-vessels plying between this 
port and Liverpool ; and there are now, 1858, two steamship lines, of six 
ships in all, to Charleston and Savannah; one line of three ships to Nor- 
folk and Richmond ; one of two ships to Boston, and one of two ships to 
New York. ‘These vessels are substantial and well built, and most of 
them constructed in the city. Several first-class steamships of war have 
been built at the Philadelphia navy yard, and others are in progress of con- 
struction. The total number of steamships, ships, barks, brigs, schooners, 
barges, &ec., entering the port during the year 1856, was 27,044, and in 
1857, 32,746. 

The following railroads centre here: The Camden and Amboy; Phila- 
delphia and Trenton, connecting with the New Jersey ; the Camden and 
Atlantic; Philadelphia and Germantown; Philadelphia, Reading and 
Potisville; the Great Central Railroad of Pennsylvania, with its extensive 
connections ; Philadelphia and Westchester; Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore, and the North Pennsylvania. The Schuylkill navigation 
canal, 108 miles long, extends to Port Carbon; the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal, 14 miles long, extending from the Delaware river at 
Delaware city to Black Creek, Maryland ; the Delaware and Raritan canal 
in New Jersey, with the Lehigh Navigation canal, constitute great arteries 
through which the transportation business to and from the city is con- 
ducted. The Pennsylvania railroad transported from Philadelphia 92,458 
tons of goods in 1857, and returned 255,436 tons. The railroads and 
canals through New Jersey transport immense quantities of goods between 
Philadelphia and New York. The Delaware and Raritan canal transported 
1,187,985 tons of coal from Philadelphia eastward in 1857; 1,849,538 
eubic feet timber; 9,150,791. feet lumber; 1,141,321 bushels grain ; 
262,961 bbls. flour; 38,449 tons iron; and 155,683 tons other merchan- 
dise. The Camden and Amboy R. R. transported in 1857, 61,339 tons of 
dry goods, $44,458,191 gold and silver, exclusive of bulky goods and ex- 
press packages. 

Harbor, Light-houses, Pilotage, éc.— Vessels of the largest burden en- 
ter the harbor at fall tide, many employed in commerce drawing 23 feet 
water, and full-rigged war vessels of the like draft have been built here, 
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and taken out with all their armament. A bar, six miles below the city, 
has but 184 feet in the channel at low water, however, and another near 
Fort Delaware has now but 18} feet. The entrance to the magnificent bay 
formed by the embouchure of the Delaware, has Cape May on its north, 
and Cape Henlopen on its south side. The former, in lat, 38° 57'N., 
long. 75° 47’ 45” W., is a sandy headland, rising about 12 feet above the 
level of the sea. It has recently been surmounted by a light-house 60 feet 
in height. The light revolves once a minute ;-an eclipse of 50 seconds 
being succeeded by a brilliant flash of 10 seconds, It is seen in clear 
weather from 20 to 25 miles off. Cape Henlopen, marking the southern 
boundary of the bay, is in lat. 38° 47’ N., long. 75° 4' 45” W. A little 
south from it is a hill, elevated about 60 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and on it is erected a light-house 72 feet in height, furnished with a power- 
ful fized light visible in clear weather ten leagues off. To the north of this 
principal light, and close to the extremity of the Cape, a second light-house 
has been constructed, 36 feet above the level of the sea, which is also fur- 
nished with a fixed light, which may be seen about six leagues off. The 
channel for large ships is between Cape Henlopen and the banks called the 
Overfalls. The navigation is, however, a little difficult, and it is compul- 
sory on ships to take pilots. The latter frequently board them at sea; 
but, if not, as soon as a ship comes between the Capes she must hoist the 
signal for a pilot, and heave to as soon one offers to come on board. 


Philadelphia to the Ocean.— Distances, in Statute Miles, from Philadelphia (Market 
Street Wharf) to the Capes, by the usual Steamboat Channel, as laid down on 
the Chart of the Delaware by the United States Coast Survey. 


From Philadelphia (Market Street Wharf) to Miles, 


Fort Mifflin landing (broad off in channel) 8 3-8 
Chester landing ‘“ “ 16 5-8 
Marcus Hook landing “ 20 1-4 
Quarryville a 24 3-4 
Dupont’s 2 26 3-8 
Wilmington, by the Christiana, to bridge 81 3-4 
New Castle, railroad wharf (broad off in channel) 34 
Delaware City landing ’ wi 39 5-8 
Reedy Island sésecsease wis wwe 44 1-4 
Port Penn landing 44 7-8 
Liston’s Tree (broad off in channel) ash «- 51 3-16 
Liston’s Point - ‘a « 51 5-8 
Duck Creek Light (broad off in channel) 55 3-8 
Bombay Hook Point “ © 

Buoy of the Middle 

Ledge Light Boat : 
Buoy of the Lower qr.) ...cseccececsseeeee ee cresseersssscssssccsssseesen sssssesseees 83 5-8 
Brandywine Light-house 89 9-16 
Buoy of the Brown 93 1-16 
Breakwater ove : 102 3-8 
Cape Henlopen oo wasesceces 

Cape May landing, by channel east of Pea Patch .....sssseserseeerereees 


Receipts of Cattle in Philadelphia —The following tabular statement 
presents the number of cattle received here during each of the last twelve 
years, with the exception of the large number brought in by butchers, of 
which no account can be obtained : 
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Years. Beeves. Cows. Swine. 

1845 51,298 18,805 26,455 56,948 
1846 47,500 14,480 18,670 55,810 
1847 50,270 16,700 22,450 57,800 
1848 67,211 14,108 47,690 76,820 
1849 68,120 14,320 46,700 77,110 
1850 68,750 15,120 46,900 82,500 
1851 69,100 15,400 46,700 83,000 
1852 71,200 14,420 49,200 81,200 
1853 71,900 15,100 53,300 72,300 
1854 73,400 15,350 78,000 61,000 
1855 55,200 11,530 65,300 132,500 
1856 61,978 12,900 103,350 240,700 
1857 62,400 14,700 95,700 342,000 


Export of Breadstuffs.—The following statement shows the quantity 
of breadstuffs exported to foreign parts for the calendar years 1855, 1856, 


and 1857. 
1855. 1856, 1857, 


218,197 843,335 198,867 

95,168 91,249 48,572 

13,430 15,307 8,254 

Wheat, bushels ........... 662,338 191,400 
Corn, bushels. 1,057,283 625,556 


Average price of flour in Philadelphia for 1855, $9.23}; for 1856, 
$6.712; for 1857, $6.18. The aggregate value of flour and grain exported 
from Philadelphia in the fiscal year 1855-6, was $4,302,936, and in 
1856-7, $3,936,336, 


A BULLION BANK. 


Prospectus and Advantages of a Bullion Bank, to be established in the 
City of New York. 


Ir is proposed to establish, in New York city, a bank, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, to be increased hereafter as may be necessary: I. The bank 
to be forbidden by its articles from discounting beyond its own eupital. 
II. It is to receive deposits and to pay cheeks, as do the other banks, but 
not to lend out any portion of its deposits ; so that the whole amount of de- 
posits will, of course, be always on hand in coin. III, It is to charge each 
depositor a small banking commission ; this, with the interest on its capital, 
to constitute its revenue. 

1. Will it get business enough to sustain it? 

It needs but a very small portion of the business of the city to sustain 
it. The clearings of our banks were, in 1856, $7,000,000,000—in 1857, 
over 8,000,000,000. The transfers between two customers at the same 
bank at its second teller’s desk do not appear in the clearing°house trans- 
actions. Nor do checks actually paid at the bank-counters appear in these 
figures. A check for $1,000,000 paid in specie at the bank does not ap- 
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pear at the clearing-house; nor do the innumerable daily payments at the 
bank counters, except so far as bills of one bank thus paid out may find 
their way into another bank in deposit. A promissory note paid at bank 
by a check on the same bank, makes no part of the clearing-house trans- 
actions. The actual aggregate of transactions is, perhaps, double the amount 
of the clearings. 

Out of all this, we need to get only $50,000,000 per annum of payments 
to sustain us, if we charge one-tenth of one per cent. banking-commission ; 
that is to say, a person living on an income of $5,000 would have to pay 
$5 a year for keeping his bank account and having his balances on hand 
always in coin. The charge could be graduated so as to make it much 
smaller on large and active accounts, and on temporary deposits for a short 
time. Practice would soon adjust all these rates. Oue-tenth of one per 
cent. would be a maximum, which would not be onerous on smal] accounts. 
On the principle of favoring the wholesale dealer, large accounts could be 
taken at a very small commission; and on very large and active accounts, 
a small fixed annual sum might be substituted for a commission. If a 
business should be obtained in all equal to that of one of our larger banks, 
say $300,000,000 a year, an average charge of 2-100 of one per cent. would 
yield $60,000. As it is proposed to restrict the dividends to seven per 
cent., the commissions would, with the increase of business, be periodically 
reduced, aud would always be kept at the lowest point of paying the mere 
cost. 

The capital will earn interest—say six per cent. One-tenth of one 

r cent. on $50,000,000 is $50,000, or five per cent. on the capital of 
a ,000,000, making in all eleven per cent. gross revenue. Deduct $40,- 
000 or four per cent., for expense and taxes. There is left seven per cent. 
for a dividend to stockholders, . 

A stock so free from the ordinary risks of banks, if it paid six per cent. 
net, would be of high value in the market. 

$50,000,000 of payments a year is probably only equal to the business 
of one of our smallest banks; it is only half that of the New York Sub- 
Treasury. 

Of every community there is a portion who value security above all 
else, and will pay for it. We may look for business from men and women 
living on income, both in the city and near it, who want no discounts, but 
only a safe depository ; from persons earning income by professional labor ; 
from persons and companies acting as trustees, executors, administrators, 
agents, &c.—their own sense of duty and public sentiment will oblige 
them to keep their current balances in the safest depository ; from savings 
banks—the law forbids the ordinary banks to receive in small sums the 
savings of the poor and to mix these up with the general risks of trade; it 
is just as wrong to do the same thing on a large scale, as now practised in 
this city, by savings banks’ balances being lent to the discount banks. We 
may also look for temporary deposits of sums in dispute, awaiting some 
future use, of valuables, and valuable papers, d&c.; and for some portion of 
mercantile business from among those who ask no favors from banks. 

It would seem plain that the certificates of deposit of such a bank, if it 
were in good hands, and consequently in perfect credit, would be a safer 
means of remittance than any now afforded. They would be the best re- 
mittance frum New York to the interior; from places in the interior to 
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New York; and from one place to another in the interior, because coin in 
New York is, for the most part, at least equivalent everywhere to coin on 
the spot. These certificates would consequently, at distant points, bear 
@ premium, over all other paper, more than equivalent to the trivial charge 
made by the bank. If this be admitted, sufficient business to sustain the 
bank could thus be had, independent of any local city business. 

2. What will be the effects of such an institution ? 

It will, obviously, get but a very small portion of the business of the 
city, because it will charge for what the other banks profess to do for 
nothing, and it will offer to its dealers no facilities by loans or discounts. It 
will not, therefore, seriously affect the business of the other banks, It will 
simply relieve them of customers most likely to be timid in times of 
danger. 

It will do asmall portion of the business of the community on the 
Sub-Treasury plan, tending to make the whole steady and safe; and it 
will be, like the Sub-Treasury, at once a wholesome restraint upon and a 
defence to the other banks. 

The New York Sub-Treasury’s annual payments are $100,000,000 a 
year; its average stock of coin less than $10,000,000. The business of 
this bank having numerous dealers instead of one, would be more active 
and require a smaller average stock of coin. A business of $50,000,000 a 
year would require in its vaults less than an average of $500,000 of coin. 
So that it is not likely to deprive the other banks of any important portion 
of their specie. 

But this bank will gather in specie from other quarters, to strengthen 
greatly the financial position of our banks, of the community, and of the 
whole country. Many persons in the city and in the country around us 
hoard specie—in small amounts separately, but of great amount in the 
aggregate—furnish a safe depository from which they are certain to get 
back their money, when wanted, and they will no longer take the risk of 
keeping it themselves—depositing it would be the first step towards its re- 
spective owners putting it to active use. 

Again, so long as capital is more productive at the West than here, a 
constant transfer is going on in that direction. This transfer need not be 
made in coin; with a safe depository, the gold would remain here, and 
the certificate for gold go West in its stead, returning here in payment of 
debt to New York—a benefit to both the East and the West. The great 
want in the West is a medium of exchange payable in the East. 

Emigrants and travellers to other parts of the country would leave the 
gold and take the certificates, for the latter would be more convenient and 
sell fora premium greater than our commission. Persons wishing to 
make remittances to distant places, or going out to make purchases in the 
West, would use this bank in like manner. All these transactions would 
have a threefold beneficial effect; first, to retain specie in New York; 
second, to keep specie in active use that otherwise might become idle ; 
third, to give to distant parts a medium of exchange not liable to question 
or doubt, altogether increasing the facilities and the activity of trade. 

This bank would not retain specie in New York, which the state of ex- 
change required elsewhere, but would concentrate and keep here the cur- 
rent balances of coin necessary to the business and exchanges of the coun- 
try ; these current balances would form a large, reliable and active aggre- 
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gate of specie. The more active the business of the country might be- 
come, the more specie would there be in New York. 

In various ways, specie would thus be aggregated here to become active 
where it is now idle. If our Sub-Treasury would receive private deposits, 
every one will admit it would in this way aggregate from private owners a 
vast amount of specie. Under proper managers, this institution need not 
be second to the Sub-Treasury in credit. 

For obvious reasons, checks on this bank would be sought after, in 
distant parts, in certain cases, as are now the Treasury drafts of the United 
States. A portion of the business of the country (as of the city) would 
be attracted to this bank; just enough to give steadiness to the whole by a 
constant final liquidation of domestic exchanges, here at the natural liqui- 
dating point, in gold. We should be a Gold Clearing House for the whole 
country, open to the use -of every one, at a low charge. Being the only 
institution of the kind in any of the great commercial cities of the world, 
it would attract specie from abroad, and tend to make New York the 
banker of the world. 

We should thus gather (not out of banks) of specie now idle, scattered 
and useless, a very large amount, in addition to the coin held by the 
other banks, 

With sufficient gold in New York,a general panie would be impossible. 
New York is the banker of the continent ; and so long as New York shows 
my of ready money, the whole country will feel strong. That New 

ork has hitherto been content to hold a very inadequate amount of specie, 
for her financial position, is seen in the fact that Paris has now in bank 
about $90,000,000, whereas New York fancies herself overburdened with 
$30,000,000, and usually has held only $15,000,000. 

The successful operation of such a bank in New York would, both by 
force of example and by the operation of financial laws, oblige all the other 
chief business cities on the continent to establish similar banks. Such in- 
stitutions at every chief business point would strengthen and fortify their 
local banks, just as this would do the banks of New York. The plan does 
not destroy the banking system, but only deprives it of its weakness, its 
dangers, and its vicious parts. 

Such institutions at the chief business points, entirely independent of 
each other, and themselves never meddling with exchange transactions, 
would together constitute one self-acting machine to regulate domestic ex- 
changes——doing thoroughly what the United States Bank professed to do, 
but could not. That bank acted by the insufficient human wisdom of 
Boards of Directors. These would act with the unerring precision of 
nature’s laws—the laws of trade and finance. No sooner would exchange 
rise between two points to a rate sufficient to pay expenses of transporta- 
tion, than specie would flow freely from one specie-reserve to another in just 
sufficient quantity to equalize the rates of exchange. For the coin in these 
specie banks would not be owned nor controlled by the bank, but by its 
severai depositors. No one would have the power nor any interest to re- 
tain the specie at any point against the current of exchange. 

The effect of such a specie-reserve here, in times of pressure, could only 
be beneficent. It is a well-known principle that any article which is abun- 
dant in the market can easily be bought—still more easily if, besides being 
abundant, this large quantity is held by many separate owners. Our specie 
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would be owned not by the bank itself—we should be only custodians— 
but separately by our numerous dealers. The slightest contraction by the 
other banks would, by bringing securities into open market at a depressed 
price, tempt some of these to part with their money. Coin would flow out 
of our vaults into the vaults of the other banks, The coin in the Sub- 
Treasury is counted as part of the specie-reserve of New York, because, 
under a pressure, it is sure to flow out. But the coin in the Sub-Treasury 
never flows out until the pressure has reached such intensity that the re- 
venues of the Government are cut off. The coin in the hands of our many 
dealers would flow into the general market much earlier and more freely. 

For the same reason, because of this great reserve of specie here, close 
at hand, the other banks could, with much more prudence than now, dis- 
count liberally out of their own deposits. They would have parted with a 
small portion of their business to make what was left to them more secure, 
and with no loss of income. In fact, so friendly would such an institution 
be to the interests of our other banks, that they could well afford to sustain 
it by making it their own common depository of specie, using its certificates 
for exchange among themselves. This is, at least,a step in the right direc- 
tion. It willbe the seed of a new and sounder growth. It candono harm; 
for if it work at all, it will work gradually and without any shock. It does 
not destroy the existing system, but can grow with it, strengthening it, and 
saving it, perhaps, from a violent end. 

This bank differs, in important points from the old Bank of Amster- 
dam and from the present Bank of Hamburg. _ It is less cumbersome— 
more simple in its machinery. The Bank of Amsterdam took in all foreign 
coins, assayed their value, and gave credit on its books in a common sign 
of value. Transfers were made by writing off at the bank from one man’s 
account to another. 

The Bank of Hamburg transforms all its deposits into silver bullion, 
and keeps them in that form, giving like credit in a fictitious bank-money, 
and at a deduction of nearly one-half of one per cent. Being in the incon- 
venient form of bullion, there is an undue tendency of this treasure to re- 
main fixed in the bank vaults. The forms of transfer are onerous. The 
party transferring must appear personally at the bank, and funds once trans- 
ferred cannot be transferred again the same day—a mischievous restraint 
upon circulation. It has, moreover, the objectionable featufe of secrecy, 
the amount of treasure in vault being never made public. The dealings of 
this bank would be in the actual coin cf the country, which, being (unlike 
bullion) as convenient and available outside the bank as in it, would, un- 
der the demands of business, flow as freely out of its vaults as into them—it 
accommodates small dealers, and not merely the heavier transfers of com- 
mercial dealers—and its machinery for transfers and payments is the simple 
one of the ordinary bank checks, whereby the same money may pass into 
the ownership of fifty different persons in one morning. Our specie would 
be in the constant circulation of business. We should not restrain, but 
promote, circulation. 

These points of difference would make this bank more efficient towards 
the general good. 

The urgent necessity of some remedy is apparent. Three times within 
the last seven years our city banks have been on the brink of suspension 
—twice they had the luck to escape. Things being left unaltered, they 
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are quite as likely to be in same condition again within three years as at 

the end of a longer period. These views of the writer as to the past con- 

dition and future danger of our banks, were fully confirmed by the late 

por Newbold, in an interview had with him a few weeks before his 
eath. 

Lastly, those who are disposed to view this scheme as a mere experi- 
ment, must admit that it cannot, in any event, be a costly one. The capital, 
if invested at low rates in the choicest commercial paper, will yield enough 
to cover all expenses. The utmost risk to the stockholders, in a two years’ 
trial, would be the loss of two years’ interest on their capital, if the bank 
got no business whatever. a small risk in what may do great good. 

Nor is it necessary the capital should be so large in the beginning. If 
our estimate of its amount of business be deemed too large, let the capital 
be only $500,000, and half the business will pay a dividend. 

The principle being sound, success is certain. It is right that those 
who want in a bank only a place for the safe-keeping of their money, 
should honestly pay for such safe-keeping the actual cost of the service. 
This is cheaper than to Jet the banks pay themselves by lending out the 
money of others at discretion. Nor is it right that those in business who 
keep themselves independent of bank favors, should be obliged to deposit 
their money where it may be lent out to their own competitors, and where 
experience has shown it is sure to be used imprudently to the injury of the 
whole community. 

In so Jarge a place as New York, there must be enough business from 
these classes to sustain a bank.of this sort. Such a bank is, it is believed, 
an actual want, after our late experience: those who supply an actual want 
are sure to be remunerated. 


REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLES AND OPERATION OF THE BULLION BANK, 


From the Evening Post, April 8, 1858, 


A Panic Preventive-—Nature always strives, of herself, to cure disor- 
ders. Her efforts are not always successful. But, as learned physicians 
will tell us, nature’s struggles towards a cure, whether successful or not, are 
sure to be made in the right direction. Wise physicians follow her indi- 
cations and aid her efforts. 

The commercial world has just undergone a great convulsion. All over 
the world this violent struggle for health has resulted in the same issue— 
the concentration of coin at the great financial centres. In London, in New 
York, in Paris, in Vienna, in the financial centre of every great empire, we 
see the same state of things—a great piling up of coin there, at the central 

lace. So also in the smaller capitals, the centres of lesser sections; in 

ton, in New Orleans, in Philadelphia, and other like places. Every- 

where the convulsion seems to Jast till this aggregation of coin is effected, 

and then the struggle ceases. This once effected, the work of restoration 
ns. 

Does not this natural effort indicate precisely where the evil is in our 
present system? Does it not point out infallibly what has been our great 
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error in financial practice—namely, the needless dispersion of coin from 
these central points? Does it not afford a plain indication of what we re- 
quire for financial soundness and health—to wit, some system which shall 
not promote such dispersion, but which, on the contrary, shall rather help 
to concentrate coin and to keep it at these centres? Nature seems to tell 
us that the coin is in its best place for the wholesome management of busi- 
ness, when it is gathered in great bulk in these centres of finance and trade. 
For, when financial disorders occur, and when all our financia! inventions 
are powerless, the recuperative force of nature, seeking to set things right, 
manisfests itself in a struggle to drive the scattered coin in from all direc- 
tions to these centres of business, and this done, the struggle ceases and the 
disease is cured. It takes time, of course, to recover our full strength, but 
the moment this concentration of coin is effected, the process of recovery 
begins. 

aes not reason teach us the same lesson—that at these business 
centres the coin of their respective countries or sections, so much of it as is 
not employed in retail transactions, may, most usefully to business, be 
gathered and retained? At these central points the mass of indebtedness, 
created by the internal trade of their respective countries or sections, is 
finally liquidated and_ cancelled. Where this liquidation takes place, 
there should be the money—there is its place of greatest usefulness. For 
the great office of money is to cancel indebtedness, and not, as some main- 
tain, to fix values or to measure values, Values, including the value of 
gold and silver, fix themselves. So, also, from these great centres is taken 
the coin necessary, at any time, to liquidate the indebtedness of their coun- 
tries or sections to foreign countries or to other sections. If the money 
were always on hand in proper abundance, at the central points, there 
would be no need, when, in the course of trade, the foreign demand came, 
for convulsions, as now, to force the scattered coin into its proper place. 

The Bank Superintendent, in commenting on the late panic, says very 
truly, that “any unusual demand for coin in any part of the country is, in 
fact, a demand for cvin on the city of New York.” It seems to us clear 
that if, upon the occurrence of the late unusual demand for coin, New York 
city had had on hand fifty millions of specie instead of fifteen, there would 
have been no panic. Its mere presence here would have greatly lessened 
the demand, because when men know they can get their money, they are 
not apt needlessly to ask for it. If New York has thus to meet all sudden 
demands for coin that may arise in any part of the country, it seems to be 
her plain duty to herself and to the country, to have on hand always 
a much larger amount than she has been used to holding. 

With $300,000,000 of specie in the country, a permanent average de- 
posit of $50,000,000 in New York, the financial centre of the continent, could 
well be afforded, even if it lay here in vault idle. It would be no more idle 
lying here in great bulk than it is when scattered in small sums in private 
hoatds all over the country. Lying here, it would, at all events, be of vast 
use, occasionally, by simply being on hand in the right place to meet great 
financial crises, if its mere presence here did not prevent them—in scat- 
tered hoards it has not even this occasional use. tetany here, it would be 
in sight and accessible when wanted—in scattered hoards it is always out of 
sight and out of reach. 

But it would not be idle. It would be a mistake to suppose that coin, 
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so gathered into these great centres, would not be in circulation. Leaving 
out of view that portion of the coin of a country which is employed in its 
retail transactions, and which is, of course, always active—leaving this por- 
tion out of view, il. is the scattered coin, not the concentrated, which be- 
comes inactive. Coin concentrated in masses at the great business centres, 
is in the very grasp of trade, and so long as it is kept there, it cannot elude 
its grasp. 

A large aggregate of coin, lying in vault in New York, would not be 
idle. On the contrary, it could not be in a better position for great activ- 
ity. It could in no way be more surely infused and kept in the channels 
of business. The Bank of America now holds in special deposit, a cer- 
tain amount of coin for the purpose of the Clearing-House. Is this coin 
idle? By no means; it is in more active circulation than any like amount 
anywhere in the land. It performs a larger share of the great duty of 
money than any other equal amount. It cancels a larger proportion of in- 
debtedness than any equal amount, wherever situated and however used. 
The coin itself lies in the vaults of the bank, subject to no wear and tear 
(one objection urged against a specie currency), subject to no risks of 
transportation, subject to none of the labor and expense of being carried 
about. Yet it is every day carried about, passed, circulated. The coin lies 
locked up in vault, undisturbed from one year’s end to the other; but far from 
being idle, it is constantly changing hands. It is not carted about, but it 

sses daily, hourly, through many hands, cancelling, these same few millions, 

undreds of millions of indebtedness a weck, countless millions a year. 
‘Day by day, and hour by hour, the Clearing-House Certificates, represent- 
ing the coin, transfer from one to another the gold itself; the ownership of 
the gold passes, the gold itself passes; every debt is paid in gold. Here, 
in the Clearing-House, is an example of a specie currency. We-see it has 
all the convenience and cheapness of paper; all the solidity of gold. We 
see it does ‘not lock up money ; it does not embarrass, restrict, or cramp 
business. On the contrary, such increased facility has this plan given to 
the business of the banks among themselves, that they could not be in- 
duced to give it up. 

New York is the natural Clearing-House of the business of this conti- 
nent. By the same plan which the banks have adopted to give steadiness, 
security and increased facility to their own dealings with each other—by 
simply adopting the same plan on a larger scale—New York would be sure 
to give to the whole business of the country increased steadiness, security 
and facility. And it is obviously of vast importance to her interests to do 
so. If, for their own dealings, our city banks have found it profitable to 
set aside five or ten millions of specie for the exclusive use of their Clearing- 
House, it seems plain that the great business of this contin>nt could profita- 
bly employ a vastly larger amount of coin to lie here for the duties of this, 
its grand Clearing-House. How large an amount would be required we can 
only guess. Butit is needless to guess. Let New York only provide an abiding 
place for the specie, and the business of the country will always supply just 
the amount that is necessary. To a very large extent, New York funds are 
valuable and available all over the country in payment of commercial debts, 
To the same extent specie lodged in New York would be as good as gold 
on the spot in any business place in the country. Just as a certificate for 
gold lying in the vaults of the Bank of America down in Wall street is as 
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good as gold in hand to pay the debt of one up-town bank to another up- 
town bank, so would a certificate for gold lying in New York be available 
as a means of purchase and payment throughout the country, finding its 
way finally into the hands of some one indebted to New York, and through 
him hither in payment of his debt ; the gold lying here all the time (as 
the Clearing-Llouse gold lies in the bank of America), and yet circulating 
over the country as fast as the mail could carry it, at the expense of a few 
postage stamps. To such an extent as the business of the country needed 
specie here in its grand Clearing-House, to such an extent as it was required 
here to keep all steady, to such an extent would the specie find its way 
here and remain here, if New York would only furnish a receptacle for it. 

It has been recommended as one means of repressing the expansiveness 
of our bank, to establish a bank with an immense capital. We have tried 
that experiment more than once in our successive United States Banks. 
Who is to regulate the regulator? What we need is not a bigger bank, 
but a bank of another sort; one which can afford to keep money. Our 
present banks cannot afford to keep money. ‘Their profit lies in parting 
with money to get interest. 

A bank, to be able to keep money profitably to itself, must be paid 
for keeping it. Paid for its services in the safe-keeping of its customers’ 
money by a banking commission charged on their accounts, and. therefore, 
under no necessity to do any other business. The establishment of such 
a bank in New York, which would have no interest to scatter money, 
and would retain all its deposits in coin, would have the effect of keeping 
here all the specie that ought, for the good of business, to remain here. 
Such a bank may be organized under our General Banking Law. A large 
capital is not needed. One million of dollars would suffice to give it re- 
pute and to serve as a guarantee fund. The chief guarantee must be in the 
character of its managers. Its success would hang on the wise selection 
of these. It would need no skilful financiers, but simply men of widely- 
known integrity, such as would be chosen for Sub-Treasurers. Organized 
under proper men, we can see no reason why it should not be profitable 
to its stockholders. By reason of its greater safety as a depository it must 
attract certain classes of depositors, both residents of the city and non- 
residents. If out of the great business of our city and of the country, it 
could get such a share only as would be equal to the business of a single 
one of our larger banks, a banking commission of 1-50 of one per cent. 
would yield 10 to 12 per cent. gross on a capital of a million, without 
counting the interest to be earned by the capital itself. Such a commis- 
sion, being $2 on $10,000, $20 on $100,000, $200 on $1,000,000, would 
be no sensible burden, except on very large accounts. On the sound prin- 
ciple of favoring the large dealer, a reduced rate for these might be 
agreed on; the average of compensation being kept up by fixing a mini- 
mum price for any account, however small. 

Such a specie-bank would not be antagonistic to our present banks, 
On the contrary, it would be valuable and useful to them. It might re- 
lieve them of part of their present unprofitable burden of specie, but only 
to retain it here for their future benefit; much more would it gather-coin 
from other quarters for the same beneficent purpose. Our bank managers 
were, in the beginning, frantic in their opposition to the Sub-Treasury : 
they have lived to own its beneficent action. Just as, in times of pressure, 
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the specie retained here by the Sub-Treasury is sure to flow out of it into 
the vaults of the banks, so this specie-bank would have, in times of pressure, 
close at hand, an abundant stock of coin to supply their needs. The coin 
would flow out of this specie-bank much more readily to meet and to re- 
lieve a pressure than it does out of the Sub-Treasury, because it would be 
in the hands of many owners, all tempted by any decline in securities, and 
all competing for such securities; the coin in the Sub-Treasury has but one 
great owner, and yields only under the positive necessities of that one owner. 

For the same reason, because it belonged not in bulk to the bank, but 
in many sums to many owners, the money would be sure to be kept always 
active ; individual self-interest might be relied on to keep it in constant 
motion, daily changing owners, changing hands, circulating. In times of 
pressure, the whole struggle of our banks is to force specie into their 
vaults. Here would be always a store of coin at hand. Their late strug- 
gle brought in a flood of specie; but it came too late, because being scat- 
tered widely over the country, it had to be forced in from a great distance. 

A depository of this kind, established here at the financial centre of 
the continent, would, it appears to us, act powerfully to restore activity to 
business, gathering into full sight, and therefore into use, money now scat- 
tered, hidden, and useless; supply, in a great degree, the deficiency in our 
circulating medium resulting from the enormous contraction of our paper 
money, in the past few months, from $200,000,000 to $100,000,000, which 
deficiency, by the experience of 1837, will not otherwise be made up for 
several years; and give greatly increased stability and steadiness, for the 
future, to business all over the country. It would not prevent individual 
follies, nor their legitimate consequences ; but it would save the industry of 
the country from being paralyzed by panic in a time of full health and 
strength. 

A private effort thus to remedy existing evils is better than calling on 
Hercules, whether at Albany or Washington. Are there not men enough 
in New York who agree with us in our views to establish here a Buttioy 
Bank, such as we have suggested? They would expose themselves to no 
risks; on the other hand, they might reap profit to themselves and do in- 
calculable good. 


From the New York Evening Post, April 28, 


How ro Maxe Bustyess Active.—It is worth our while to study 
somewhat carefully the course of the bank-note currency after the crash of 
1837. The total of bank-note circulation throughout the country was, 
before the break-down in 1837, $149,000,000. In 1841 it was $107,000- 
000; in 1842, $83,000,000; in 1843, $58,000,000, being then some 
twenty millions less than the limited amount of specie at that time in the 
evuntry. For six years after 1837 it seems to have gone on constantly 
contracting. These were six years of most unsatisfactory business. In 
1844 it had risen to $75,000,000; in 1845 it was $89,000,000; in 1846, 
$105,000,000; in 1847, $105,000,000 ; in 1848, $128.000,000; in 1849, 
$114,000,000 ; in 1850, $131,000,000; in 1851, $155,000,000. It will 
be seen that it required fourteen years, after its credit had been shat- 
tered, to bring up the paper circulation again to the same figures as those 
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of 1837. But, in the mean time, the population of the country had in- 
creased, and these figures did not, in 1851, bear the same proportion as in 
1837, to the needs of business. In 1857 the paper circulation had reached 
the amount of $214,000,000. It had not even then, after twenty years, 
reached more than the proportion to our population which it held in 
1837. Although the banks were quite as much extended in 1857, as 
in 1837, yet the country was stronger. We may not see precisely the 
same course of things in the last as in the former crisis—nevertheless, 
there is enough in the above figures to prove that the reconstruction of our 
paper money system, after a blow has been given to its credit, is a very 
slow process. 

Now, what we use as money, whether it be wampum, or paper, or coin, 
is one of the indispensable tools wherewith the work of trade is carried on. 
When we have no such tools we have no trade; we are reduced to barter. 
When we have an insufficiency of such tools, trade goes on slowly, is embar- 
rassed, is unduly restricted. There may be abundance of all the various pro- 
ducts of labor, but this abundance is deprived of its blessings, because the sev- 
eral producers, for want of the convenient instruments of exchange, cannot 
with facility exchange with each other each one his surplus, which he does 
not want, for another’s surplus of something else, which he does want. 
Labor may be abundant and willing, but for want of the tools of trade, 
the owner of the labor cannot readily exchange it for the comforts of life. 
An insufficient quantity of money in circulation is as serious a hinder- 
ance to the wholesome and active circulation of property and labor, and 
to the well-being of the community, as would be the loss of half his tools 
to the work and well-being of the carpenter. 

What is a sufficient quantity for the business of our people, cannot, of 
course, be decided with mathematical accuracy. Colonel Benton put it 
down at something over seven dollars a head. He took the ground that a 
people required more or less money according to their prevailing occupa- 
tion—a purely agricultural nation, whose exchanges of property are few 
and rare, the least; a commercial and manufacturing nation, the most. 
Although the larger part of our people are agriculturists, yet even these are 
not purely an agricultural class. They do not spin and weave their own 
clothing; and they have wants for certain important articles of food, which 
can only be supplied from abroad. ‘They count always upon trading off 
their surplus products to live. We are all traders. For this reason he put 
the quantity of money necessary with us for a wholesome state of business, 
not more than that needed in Russia and like countries, and at something 
less than what is required in England. 

A year ago, we had afloat of paper money (which hitherto had been 
almost exclusively the money in actual use among us), $214,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimates, this circulation is reduced to $107,000,000. 
A year ago every thing was active. Now, with food abundant and labor 
abundant, the laborer does not find it easy to get food; and all exchanges, 
whether of property or labor, drag heavily. The contraction of the paper- 
money has been most severe in the North-west. Six months ago, it took 
$115 of the paper money of tnat section to buy $100 of New York money. 
Now, exchange there on New York is quoted at two per cent. premium 
and less. Accordingly, we find that it is in the North-west that business 
drags the most heavily, whether that business be the collection of old debts 
or the making of new trade. 
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We talk much common-place about inflation; but it is, nevertheless, 
true that the industry of the country suffers, and its productive energies 
are hampered, when there is too little money in circulation—not when there 
is too much. It is well, at all events, for us to know whether there has 
really been any inflation. What, we take it, is usually meant by inflation 
is this: That, by some artificial means, more money, or what passes for 
money, has been put afloat than ought to be in circulation. Now, the 
highest point our paper circulation had touched before the late crash, was 
$214,000,000. At this time the banks which issued this paper held an 
aggregate of less than $60,000,000 in coin. The excess of paper beyond 
the coin in hand to redeem it, was, therefore, $150,000,000. The total of 
specie in the country was, and is now, by the most authentic returns, very 
near, more or less, to $300,000,000. Deducting the $60,000,000 held by 
the banks, and say $40,000,000 more for coin in actual use in retail trans- 
actions, and for possible inaccuracies in the statements, we have left 
$200,000,000 of coin not in use. As this amount is larger than the whole 
excess of paper then in circulation, and which was taking the place of the 
idle specie, it follows that there was not before the late crash, more money 
afloat than there ought to have been, but actually less. The artificial and 
unreliable money with which man’s inventions had cursed us, did not equal 
the sum of the real and reliable money with which Providence had blessed 
us. There was noinflation. Wehad simply thrown aside a full supply of 
good tools, and were using, instead, a less supply of fragile and brittle cnes. 
And now that these brittle tools are, half of them broken and gone out of 
use, we, of course suffer a great.want of the instruments of exchange, In 
1837 there was inflation. ‘The total of specie then in the country was less 
than $80,000,000, while the paper circulation was $150,000,000. 

It is plain that the reconstruction of the paper money system must be, 
as it was after 1837, a slow process. Many banks throughout the country 
have, of necessity or choice, ceased business. Many bankers are now with- 
drawing their circulation. In some parts of the country specie payments 
have not yet been resumed; and, consequently, the contraction of their 
puper issues necessary to bring about resumption, is still going on, The 
contraction of the paper money of the country may not yet have reached 
its lowest point; until it has done so, the progress of its re-expansion will 
not begin. It is obvious to us that any method by which our abundant 
stock of coin can be drawn into use, will act more quickly in increasing the 
quantity of money in circulation, and, consequently, in restoring activity to 
business, than will any enlargement we can hope for in the volume of the 
paper currency ; for the coin is furnished ready made, in full supply to our 
hands. On the other hand, an additional supply of paper-money must be 
created anew—and created, in great part, by theestablishing of new banks 
of issue in place of those which have given up business. Towards this 
kind of business men feel just now little encouragement. Even in our own 
State, where its disasters have been so few, the banking business has, accord- 
ing to our Bank Superintendent, “ lost its charm.” ; : 

Towards this end of infusing the coin into the general circulation, a 
bank of deposit, or independent treasury for the people, such as we have 
more than once suggested, if established here, would act most powerfully. 
Not merely by its effect on our local currency, upon which it would oper- 
ate by making it more the fashion for us to use specie in all small transac- 
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tions; but the existence of such an institution in New York would very 
soon force all the other cities of the country, of any business importance, 
to establish, in self-defence, each its own bank of deposit. For, other- 
wise, under the well-established law of currency, that those who use specie 
the most will get the most specie, New York would draw to herself more 
than her proper share of coin. With these banks of deposit at the chief 
business points of the country, our domestic business exchanges would be 
as little liable to violent fluctuation as are now the domestic exchanges of 
the United States Government. 


THE LAWS OF MORTALITY. 
From“ The Insurance Guide and Hand-Book,” London, 1858. 


Ir it were necessary to furnish any instances of the individual uncer- 
tainty of life, and the thousand ills which human flesh is heir to, beyond 
these which, at a single thought, recur to our mind, we know of nothing 
better suited to the purpose than a chronological list of the Kings and 
Queens of England, from William the Conqueror downwards. And as it 
will serve to illustrate the deductions to be drawn even from the records of 
one class of individuals, when they extend over a sufficient period of time, 
we here give it, premising, that the ages and causes of death are stated as 
accurately as possible on a hasty reference, and scanty materials ; at com- 
mand: 


Manner of Death, of Death. 


Names. | Cause or 8 Names | Cause or Manner 
\ & . 


William I Rupture and fever. || 52 Henry VII. |Consumption. 
William II. Shot by an arrow. 55 Henry VIII.|Ulcerated leg, 

Henry I. 67 Surfeit of Lampreys. | 15 |Edward VI.|\Consumption. 
Stephen. 49 The Piles, || 42 Mary. |Small Pox. 

Henry I. 55 |Grief. || 69 Elizabeth, 'Course of Nature. 
Richard I. | 43 |Killed by an arrow. || 58 |JamesI. =Ague. 

John. 49 \Course of nature, | 48 (Charles I. |Beheaded. 

Henry III. | 65 | Age. || 54 \Charles II. |Apoplexy. 

Edward I. | 67 |Diarrhoea. 67 |James II. (Course of Nature. 
Edward II. | 43 Murdered. 32 |Mary II. (Small Pox. 

Edward III.| 65 |Course of nature. 52 Willzain III. Fall from his horse. 
Richard IT. | 33 Consumption. 49 |Anne. Apoplexy. 

Henry IV. | 46 |Apoplexy. 67 |George I. Paralytic Attack. 
Henry V. 33 | Pleurisy. 77 |George II. Died suddenly. 
Henry VI. | 49 Murdered. 82 |George III. Course of nature. 
Edward IV.) 41 |Ague. 68 |George IV. Bursting of a blood-vessel. 
Edward V. | 12 |Smothered. 72 |William IV./Course of nature. ~ 


Richard III.) 42 Killed i in battle. 








The perusal of the early portion of this list carries back the mind to a 
state of things, happily, lung since passed. In those times, a crowned head 
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was little else than an index to a sorrowing heart. Look carefully, and see 
that seven only of the entire number have died in the course of nature, or 
of old age—only one of the latter! Only one out of every five have died 
from what may here be called “ natural causes.” Three only have exceeded 
70; and 67 seems anage fatal to royalty. Observers of the law of mortality, 
look at such a table, not with regard to individual cases, but as a whole. 
They find that the average “ expectation ” of our English sovereigns, at the 
time of their accession to the throne, was 33; they should, therefore, have 
died at the average age of 63; instead of which they have averaged only 
524 years—the penalty of their royalty being the curtailmert of their ex- 
istence by a period of 104 years! With such facts before us, we need 
scarcely invoke the “ immortal bard” to 
“Tell sad stories of the death of kings ;— 

How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed : 

Some poisoned by their wives; some sleeping kill’d, 

All murthered ;—For within the hollow crown, 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp.” 

Richard I1. 
Happily, the causes which have brought about such results no more 

exist. Sovereigns no longer iead their armies to the battle-field, or mix 
themselves up in individual contentions and party strife. They are content 
to remain at home, secure in the hearts and affections of their subjects. 
Hence a great risk is removed, and life proportionately prolonged. It is 
found that the lives of royalty are infinitely safer in popular than in despotie, 
in civilized than in barbarous, states. In Germany, the reigns of thirty- 
eight emperors lasted, on an average, nineteen years; in Sweden, forty-one 
kings reigned eighteen years each ; in Russia, fifiy czars reigned, on an 
average, fifteen years; while in England (bad as things have been) the 
average is twenty-two and a half years. Taking all Europe, Newton was 
not very far wrong, when he stated that “kings reign, one with another, 
about eighteen or twenty years.” 


THE WESTERN BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Catt or Ont Hunprep Pounps rer Suare. 


From the Scotsman, 


For some days past it has been known, though only to a comparatively 
few, and in a species of confidence, that the call to be made by the Jiqui- 
dators for the Western Bank would be very considerably greater than had 
been expected. A week or two ago there was an impression that a second 
call of £25 would suffice, and a large amount of disappointment and panic 
existed among the shareholders in the prospect of this demand. But be 
fore the end of last week it became known to some extent that the call 
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would. be much larger. Yesterday morning £60 was the sum named, and 
in some quarters it was hinted that the call would even be as high as £75, 
while the great majority of persons regarded both statements as incredible ; 
but last night it was officially intimated that the liquidators, on a careful 
review of the affairs of the bank, felt necessitated to make a call of no less 
than £190 per share. The following is the report in which the liquidators 
explain the necessity for this painful step :— 

“The liquidators were appointed on the 1st February, 1858, and im- 
mediately entered upon the duties of their office. They brought the books 
of the bank to a balance, as at the date of their appointment, and at once 
took into consideration the position of the bank’s affairs, and carefully 
examined the report and relative vidimus submitted by the committee of 
investigation to the shareholders on the 17th December, 1857, together 
with the detailed valuations of the outstanding assets, and the estimates of 
the probable means of the shareholders, prepared by that committee. 
They found these valuations and estimates had been the result of minute 
and anxious consideration on the part of the committee, whose means of 
information were varied and extensive; and they had no hesitation in 
adopting them generally as the basis of their first proceedings in the liqui- 
dation. 

“ Having in view the necessity of immediately taking some step towards 
payment of the debts, the delay that would necessarily take place in realiz- 
ing the assets of the company, and the deficiency estimated by the com- 
mittee at £304,792, the liquidators made a call upon the shareholders of 
£25 per share, payable in two equal instalments of £12 10s, each, upon 
the Ist of March and the first of June last respectively. They calculated at 
the time that this call would produce a sum sufficient to cover the estimat- 
ed deficiency, and probably save a reversion available for interest and other 
contingencies. Their anticipations as to amount have been fully realized. 
‘The sums paid, as at 31st July, amount to £439,995 13s. 6d., and adding 
those since received or outstanding and reckoned good, the total produce 
of the call of £25 per share will probably not be less than £505,084 
Os. 9d. 

“The speedy recovery of the better class of assets during the first three 
months of the liquidation, and the prompt response by the shareholders 
to the call, enabled the liquidators on the 10th of May last to pay to the 
creditors an instalment of 10s. per pound on their claims, as at 9th of No- 
vember, 1857. A portion of the money so paid has been re-lodged with 
the liquidators at a moderate rate of interest, by which a material saving 
of interest is effected. 

“ As the liquidation proceeded, however, it became evident that the 
valuations put upon the outstand‘ng assets by the committee, although at 
the time apparently just and reasonable, would not be realized. Debtors 
for large amounts, taken as good, became insolvent; and in almost every 
instance the dividends realizable from the estates of bankrupts were found 
to fall short of the committee’s estimates. Besides these, new sources of 
loss and deficiency were discovered in the process of realization, many of 
which it was impossible to foresee at the commencement of the liquidation ; 
and although the call was being paid by the shareholders to an extent 
greater than had been expected, it became impossible to doubt that a 
second call would be required. As soon as it seemed certain that this- 
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result was unavoidable, the liquidators resolved to bring the books of the 
bunk to a balance as at 31st July, 1858, being six months from the com- 
mencement of the liquidation, and, with the more exact information which 
had become available, to examine in detail the state of affairs, and to esti- 
mate anew the value of the whole outstanding assets of the bank. 

“In conducting this investigation, which has been the work of several 
months, and which is only now brought to a close, the liquidators have, on 
the one hand, endeavored to avoid understanding the value of the assets, 
and on the other, they have not hesitated to make allowance for losses 
where doubis exist as to the sufficiency of the debtors. With regard toa 
very large proportion of the Joss anticipated by the liquidators, there is little 
or no room for doubt—it may almost be said to be actually ascertained. 
The loss sustained through the insolvent houses of John Monteith and Co., 
D. and J. Macdonald and Co., Godfrey Pattison and Co., and J. W. Wal- 
lace, which was stated by the committee at £608,203 11s. 3d., will not, in 
the opinion of the liquidators, amount to less than £833,163 8s. 3d., being 
a difference of £224,959 17s. upon those four accounts alone, and they 
arrive at this result almost without doubt that it is substantially correct. 
In another class of cases there is more room for difference of opinion. 
Many debtors from whom full payment may be ultimately obtained if in- 
dulgence be judiciously granted, would, if pressed, become bankrupt ; others 
have undertaken to pay compositions, which are only partially secured. In 
valuing such debts the liquidators have deemed it their duty to make what 
they believe will prove adequate provision for contingencies. 

“ The debts which arose from the connection of Messrs, James Lee and 
Co., of New York, with the bank, have now been reduced to £371,355, 
and nearly all the securities believed to be of any value are under the 
control of the liquidators. These, to a great extent, consist of American 
railway mortgage bonds, the sale of which at present would result in heavy 
loss to the bank ; and under the advice of parties, both in this counury and 
in America, in whose experience and judgment the liquidators place re 
liance, they have resolved to delay the realization for atime. With re- 
gard to the direct liabilities of Messrs. Lee and Co., the liquidators were 
desirous to bring about an amicable arrangement; but in this they have 
not succeeded, and under the advice of eminent American counsel, they 
have instituted legal proveedings, which will be pressed forward to judg- 
ment with the least possible delay. The loss on this branch of the assets 
it is, in these circumstances, impossible to estimate with any degree of ac- 
curacy, but the liquidators have in the mean time stated it at £100,000, 
being an addition of £40,000 to the estimate of the committee. 

“The l«sses of the bank will be increased tu the extent of about 
£43,000 throngh the agreement made in October, 1857, with the Edin- 
burgh banks, that the loan of £510,000 made by them should be repayable 
in consols. 

“ A most important item now entering into the estimate of loss is that 
of interest, past and prospective. It is impossible even yet to state this 
item with precision, but having in view the time which will probably be 
required for the realization of the assets and the liquidation of the debts, 
and the fact that only a comparatively small portion of the assets still out- 
standing is likely to be paid in full, with interest, the liquidators cannot 
assume it at less than £300,000, and this sum they have stated as a liabil- 
ity of the bank. 
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“Tt is believed that several claims of relief are likely to be made, and 
to form the subject of litigation among certain classes of shareholders, in 
which, however, the general body of the shareholders have no direct inter- 
est. One action, however, has been instituted against the bank, which, if 
successful, would materially increase the ultimate loss to be provided for. 
On the other hand,.the liquidators are anxiously watching the cases now 
a in England, in regard to the liability of the directors of the 

orough Bank of Liverpool; and the progress of these cases will enable 
them to judge how far the interest of the general body of the shareholders 
in this bank would be promoted by active proceedings on their part against 
all or any of the directors, They have not, however, in the mean time con- 
sidered it incumbent upon them to make any provision in their estimates 
for the position of matters which might result from such suits. 

“ With these explanations as to the principles on which their examination 
has been conducted, the liquidators, with deep concern, now lay before the 
shareholders a vidimus of the bank’s affairs as at 31st July last, showing, 
as the result of their late investigation, a probable deficiency of £916,864 
6s. 8d. still failing to be provided after exhausting the first call of £25. 
The liquidators have arrived at this conclusion after bringing to bear upon 
the examination the better knowledge which they now possess of the bank’s 
affairs, and all the care and attention of which they are capable, increased 
and rendered more anxious by the magnitude of the interests involved and 
the grave responsibilities arising out of the result. They cannot suppose 
that their estimates will in all cases prove correct, but, to the best of their 
judgment, the vidimus now submitted fairly exhibits the position of the 
bank. The detailed lists of the new valuations have been submitted to 
the Glasgow section of the committee of shareholders appointed to advise 
in the liquidation, who, after careful examination, have become satisfied 
that the same are correct. 

“Tt has now become the duty of the liquidators to fix the amount of 
the call which the disastrous position of affairs thus disclosed has rendered 
necessary. This question has formed the subject of their deliberate and 
anxious consideration. Their past negotiations with shareholders have as- 
sisted the liquidators in estimating the amount that will probably be re- 
covered under a second call; and, proceeding upon the best estimate which 
they can form of the means and resources of the shareholders, the liqui- 
dators have come to the conclusion, and have resolved that a second call of 
£100 per share must be made upon the shareholders of the bank. The 
all letters are in course of being issued. 

“ The liquidators have further resolved that this call shall be payable 
in one sum, at the office in Glasgow, on the 1st of November next. In 
adopting this resolution, the liquidators have had specially in view the im- 
portance of being in a situation at once to proceed where necessary for re- 
covery of the whole amount. In cases where shareholders find it neces- 
sary to apply for reasonable delay, and satisfy the liquidators that they are 
making arrangements for payment of the call, the same consideration will 
be shown as has hitherto been done in the recovery of the first call. 

“The meeting to be held on the 13th curt. has been called under the 
statutes for the purpose of confirming, if so resolved, the resolution adopted 
at the meeting held in August last, conferring powers of compromise and 
discharge on the liquidators. At the date of that meeting the liquidators 
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did not anticipate that a call of such magnitude would be found necessary. 
Now that it has been made, and that the proposed delegation of powers 
will in consequence have a greatly extended range, the shareholders will no 
doubt anxiously deliberate on the propriety of confirming the previous re- 
solution. The liquidators are more than ever satisfied that the interests of 
all concerned will be best protected by the course proposed, but they deeply 
feel the responsibility of exercising such a power even with the assistance 
of a committee. 

“The liquidators desire, in closing this report, to express deep and 
heartfelt concern that they are compelled to communicate a state of mat- 
ters so much more painful and ruinous than has hitherto been anticipated. 
They have considered it to be their duty to every interest involved to bring 
out, as far as in their power, and at the earliest possible date, the true finan- 
cial position of the bank, and at once to make the amount of call which a 
full investigation has shown to be indispensable to carry on the liquidation. 
Their devoted exertions will be continued for the benefit of the share- 
holders, in realizing the assets to the utmost advantage, and in maintaining, 
as far as their statutory powers enable them to do so, every right and 
claim which may be competent, as well to creditors of the bank as to the 
general body of shareholders, 

“Rob. Lumsdem, J. 8. Fleming, Chas. Gairdner, Samuel Raleigh, 


Liquidators.” 


The London correspondent of the New York Commercial writes by 
the last steamer respecting the affairs of the Western Bank of Scotland, that 


was fleeced by sharpers at home and in America, and went down in the 
panic, and for which the stockholders were individually liable, as follows: 
“The next topic of importance has been the further disgraceful revela- 
tions in the progress of the liquidation of the Western Bank of Scotland. 
The ruin it has spread through Glasgow is beyond any thing experienced 
from any financial disaster during the last twenty years. Thirteen hundred 
families held investments in the concern, which, in many cases, constituted 
the sole dependence of aged professional men, widows and orphan daugh- 
ters. The total paid-up capital was equal to $7.500,000, and a year or 
two before the failure the price of shares $250 was $400. When the stop- 
page occurred it was seen that the whole of that property was swept away, 
and that those who had nothing else would be reduced to destitution. It 
was hoped, however, that this would be the worst. In a little further time 
it transpired that there would be a deficiency of $1,500,000, in addition to 
the loss of the whole capital. A call of $125 per share was accordingly 
enforced on all who had any thing left. This was finally paid in June last. 
A lull then intervened, and it was supposed the end of the mischief was 
known. Gradually, however, it crept out that fresh misery would be en- 
tailed, and it was also stated, that in the progress of investigation it had 
been discovered that the delinquencies of all concerned in the management 
could be traced back from many years. Still it was believed that any new 
contribution that would be demanded from the unhappy shareholders 
would be comparatively moderate. Complete astonishment was therefore 
excited the day before yesterday, when it was announced that the defi- 
ciency, instead of being 1 ,500,000, had proved to be $7,000,000, and that 
upon each share a fresh payment of $500 would be required within twenty- 


four days.” 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
Cottection Paper—FRAvUDULENT TRANSFER. 


Ir is well known that the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, prior to its 
failure, had transferred, as collateral security, vast amounts of negotiable paper, be- 
longing to Ohio banks, and held by the Trust Company for collection. This paper 
had, in many instances, been endorsed to the Trust Company by the cashiers of the 
banks remitting it, in the form stated in the case referred to. The holders of this pa- 
per have instituted suits against the Ohio banks upon the endorsement of their cash- 
iers. The banks, on the other hand, have brought actions against the holders to re- 
cover the paper, as still belonging to them. Most of these suits are still pending, 
having never been brought to trial. The one to which attention is now called may be 
regarded as a pioneer. The questions raised are interesting and ‘important. One 
question is, whether the cashier of a bank has authority, by virtue of his office, to 
bind the bank as an endorser? Another question is, whether an endorsement, like 
the one stated in the present case, is sufficient, in point of form, to bind the bank, the 
name of the bank not appearing at all on any part of the paper; and it not appearing 
except by parol evidence, of what bank or institution the party endorsing is cashier ? 
We believe neither of these questions has ever been directly decided in this State. 


Before the Superior Court, New York—Special Term, Judge Hoffman 


presiding. 


The Xenia Branch of the State Bank of Ohio agt. James Lee and 
Benjamin C. Lee.—Motion to strike out a counter claim in an answer. 
The plaintiffs, a corporation created by the laws of Ohio, allege that they 
became possessed of certain bills of exchange and acceptances (which they 
enumerate), by taking and discounting them in the regular course of busi- 
ness ; that to facilitate the collection of them they endorsed and transmitted 
them to their agent, the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, at its 
office in New York ; that such Company was only authorized to collect and 
pay the proceeds to the plaintiffs, without power to sell, pledge, or other- 
wise dispose of them; that such company was indebted to the defendants 
for money loaned upon usurious interest. and transferred and delivered the 
bills and acceptances in question to the defendants as collateral security for 
such usurious and precedent indebtedness; that the defendants took the 
same, with knowledge that they were the property of the plaintiffs, and that 
the Trust Company had no power to transfer the same. 

A statute of Ohio is then set forth, under which the plaintiffs became in- 
corporated, by which it was enacted that no notes or bills discounted by 
such bank should be assignable. except for collection, or to pay and redeem 
the circulating notes of such bank, or to pay its liabilities; that the defend- 
ants had notice of such statute. 

The complaint then states a demand and refusal to deliver; an unlaw- 
ful detention and conversion ; that the value of the securities is the sum of 
$51,833 86, and demands judgment for such sum. 

The answer denies the allegation of the complaint, and avers that the 
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several drafts or bills of exchange mentioned, were endorsed in blank by the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, by Edward Ludlow, its Cashier, and were 
delivered to the defendants before their maturity ; that they were received 
in good faith, without any notice of their being the property of the plain 

tiffs, or not being the property of the said Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
and were delivered and received as collateral security for the payment of 
lawful money loaned to such company, on the faith and credit of such bills 
of exchange so endorsed ; that the ammount loaned was equal to the amount 
payable by the terms of the drafts, and became due before the demand 
made upon them; further, that the plaintiffs have received the full amount 
of the drafts or bills from the drawers or endorsers ; that the plaintiffs were, 
at the commencement of the action, and are now, indebted to the Ohio Life 
‘and Trust Company in an amount exceeding the whole amount of the 
drafts, and they, therefore, claim the right to retain them as endorsers of 
such company. 

The answer then set up, by way of counter claim, the making of the 
several drafts by the respective makers, with dates, &e., in favor of Jas. B. 
Scott, Cashier, or order, addressed to E. Ludlow, Cashier of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company ; that the plaintifis were in fact the payers of them re- 
spectively, Scott being their cashier; sets forth their endorsement by Scott, 
as such cashier, and delivery to the Ohio Life and Trust Company, who be- 
came the legal owners and holders thereof; the endorsement of them by 
the cashier of such company, and delivery to the defendants ; the due pre- 
sentment at maturity at the office of the company, to the cashier, on de- 
mand and refusal, protests:and notice to the plaintifis, and its reception. 
The defendants allege that there is due upon the bills an aggregate amount 
of $51,833 86, with interest as stated, and demand judgment for this sum 
against the plaintiffs. 

Horrman, J.—The question is thus presented. The plaintiffs have 
brought an action to recover damages for the unlawful detention and con- 
version by the vefendants of certain bills of exchange, which they aver be- 
longed to them, and were illegally obtained and converted by the defend- 
ants. The defendants admit the possession ; deny the property or right of 
the plaintiffs; insist upon the legality and justice of their own title; state 
the mode of acquiring the possession in good faith and for value, and make 
out, upon their own showing, a case of a full defence to the plaintiffs’ claim, 
They then aver that the plaintiffs are endorsers upon the bills, a demand at 
maturity of the drawees, refusal, protest, and notice; and they claim judg- 
ment against the plaintiffs for the amount, Can such a counter-claim be 
admitted under the Code ¢ 

The 150th section warrants a counter-claim in favor of a defendant 
against a plaintifl, for a cuuse of action arising out of the transaction set 
forth in the complaint, as the foundation of the plaintiffs’ claim, or connected 
with the subject of the action. (Sub. 1.) The transaction out of which 
the plaintiffs’ claim arises, or on which it is founded, is the delivery to, or 
possession by, the defendants of the bills in question. The case of the plain- 
tiffs is, that such delivery and possession gave no title to the defendants; 
the claim of the defendants is, that it vested in them a full right to the bills 
and their avails, and necessarily to all remedies against all parties to them. 
Thus, the plaintiffs’ claim and the defendants’ demand seem strictly to 
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spring from the same transaction, although other circumstances attending 
that transaction will make the case turn in favor of the one or the other. 

Again, what meaning is to be given to the broad language, “or con- 
nected with the sulject of the action?” The subject of the action is the 
possession and right to the bills. The cause of action of the plaintiffs is 
the illegal withholding of them by the defendants. The cause of action by 
the defendants to the legality of their possession and ownership. The cause 
of each is connected with the same subject. 

The legal character of a counter claim. under the Code, was fully dis- 
eussed in the case of Gleason agt. Moer (2 Duer Rep. 642). It is such a 
cause of action as, under the former system, would have sustained an action 
at law, or a suit in equity, against the plaintiff on record. The old set-off 
is comprised ; any claim or contract, sealed or unsealed, and whether the 
damages are liquidated or unliquidated, is included ; and also, any breaches by 
the plaintiff of any promise or contract on his part contained in the contract 
sued upon; any equitable relief against a legal demand formerly attainable 
by a bill in Chancery; and any affirmative relief which, in equity suits, 
could be had by a cross bill. 

Comprehensive as this description of a counter claim is, and clearly as it 
defines the laws at least in our court, it perbaps does not, by any logical in- 
ference, include precisely the present case. Certainly, however, there is 
nothing to exclude its being comprised within the legal scope and meaning 
of a counter claim. In the case of the Mayor of New York agt. Maybie (3 
Kernan R. 151), it was held, independently of the Code, that in an action 
by a lessor for rent, the lessee might recover dxmages sustained by a breach 
of an implied covenant for quiet enjoyment. In the court below the ques- 
tion was sugyested whether, under the Code, it might not be done, but the 
case depended upon the law before the Code. In Drake agt. Cockroft (10 
Howard Rep. 37), the action was for rent reserved in a lease, and the de- 
fendant set up a claim for damages resuiting from the plaintiff’s breaking 
open a stable, part of premises hired, and taking away certain personal 
property. This, it was held, he could not do. A mere trespass was no 
more connected with the subject of an action bronght for rent than an as 
sault and battery of the tenant by the landlord would be. 

Mr. Justice Woodruff, in delivering the opinion of the court, states pro- 
positions fully coextensive with the principle of the decision in the Mayor, 
&c. agt. Maybie, subsequently made. (See page 382.) In Ashins agt, 
Hearne (3 Abbott Rep. 184), Justice Emmott thought that a counter claim 
could not. be sustained upon the following facts : The plaintiff sued for damages 
for the conversion of a ring. The defendant alleged an exchange of rings, 
each to be kept until the other should be returned, and averred a tender of 
the one and demand of the other, and asked judgment for his ring or its 
value. It is supposed that the ground of this case is, that opposite causes 
of action for torts cannot be the subject of counter claim. Yet. perhaps, a 
distinction may be suggested—that where the ground of each claim is really 
a contract, althoush the form of action under the old system would be for 
a wrong, theu, when the transaction which gives rise to each is the same, 
the Code is brond enouzh to include a counter claim. The exchange al- 
leged of the rings was, in act, a mutual agreement. 

In Pattison agt, Richards (22 Barbour Rep. 143), the action was for 
damages, in diverting the water of a stream from the plaintiff’s land by 
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ditches cut on the land of the defendant. The defendant set up a claim 
for the violation of an agreement by the plaintiff, relative to the deepening 
of the channel of the stream through their respective lands made four years 
previously. It was held by the general term to be inadmissible as a 
counter claim. 

It is apparent, that the alleged counter claim did not arise from the 
same transaction, and was not connected with the subject of the plaintiff's 
action, except in the most indefinite and remote manner, as relating to the 
land. But the learned judge does state, that in an action of tort, previous 
to the code of 1852, set-ofls were not allowed ; nor are they now allowed as 
counter claims, under the second sub-division of section 150 of the code of 
1852. Counter claims under the code of 1852, embrace both set-offs and 
recoupments, as they were understood prior to the Code. 

Assuming that, in a pure action of tort, as before understood, no 
counter claim for a tort is permissible, we do not yet obtain a rule which 
would clearly exclude a claim to or upon a piece of property or chose in 
action, by contract express or implied, when the plaintifi’s demand is to 
recover that property or its value. 


THE LAW OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Effect of Failure to Pay Premium Note, &c. 


Berore tne Superior Court—Crncrxnati.—In general Term. Sand- 
erson Roberts vs. New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Contracts fcr life insurance are not contracts of indemnity, like those of 
fire or marine insurance ; they are agreements, on the part of the insurer, to 
pay a prescribed sum, no more and no less—if the person whose life is 
insured shall die within the time for which the risk was taken. 

The premium to be paid on life insurance is always paid, or secured to 
be paid, in advance, It there is a failure to pay when, by the terms of the 
policy, it is to be paid, the risk is at an end. 

When, by the terms of the policy, a portion of the annual premium is 
paid in advance, and the residue in six months, and a note is taken for the 
deferred payment, a failure to pay the note at maturity defeats the policy ; 
so, that if, within the year, but after the note became due, and was unpaid, 
the life insured should terminate, no claim can be set up against the insurer. 
His liability uo longer exists. 


Opinion sy Jupce Storer.—The defendants in error, a corporation 
by the law of Massachusetts, issued a life policy on the 22d of February, 
1855, by which, in consideration of $90 40, paid to them by Geo. W. 
Sessions, of Painesville, Ohio, and for the like sum to be paid on the 22d 
of February, in each year thereafter, during the continuance of the risk, 
they caused said Sessions to be insured for the term of seven years, upon 
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his life, “for the benefit of the plaintiff in error, Sanderson Roberts, for the 
benefit of himself, and for any firms of which he may be a member, to the 
amount of their then subsisting demands against said assured, as creditors ; 
surplus, if any, for the benefit of the assured, his heirs and representatives.” 
The sum insured, was $8,000. 

The policy, among other conditions, contained the following :—1. “ In 
case the premium should not be paid to said Company, at or before the 
time therein mentioned for the payment of the same, then, and in every 
such case, the said Company shall not be liable for the payment of the sum 
insured, or any part thereof; and the policy shall thereupon cease and be for- 
feited.” 2, “The policy and any sum that should become due thereon from 
said Company for loss, or for distribution, or for return of premium, are pledg- 
ed and hypothecated to sai] Company, and they have a lien thereon, to secure 
the payment of any premium, or part thereof, on which eredit may be given, 
and of any note or security given, or to be given to said Company therefor ; 
and, on non-payment of any such premium, or such note or security, or any 
part thereof, when due, all claim upon the policy shall be forfeited to said 
Company, and the policy shall be void.” 

When the policy issued, Roberts paid in cash one-half of the premium 
for the first year of the risk, and by an arrangement with the defendants, 
gave his note for the other moiety, payable in six months, with interest : 
this note became due in August, 1855. In November following, Sessions, 
whose life had been insured, died ; of which fact the agent of the Company 
was duly notified, and payment of the sum insured thereon demanded. 
Payment was refused, on the ground that the moiety of the premium 
covering the risk of the half year, from August 1855, to February, 1856, 
and which was represented by the note given by Roberts, had not been 
psid at maturity. Roberts offered to discharge it at that time, but the 
agent declined to receive it, on the ground that he had no power to do so. 

The note was dated “ Boston, Feb’y 22, 1855, payable to the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, or their order, for $45 22-100, 
in six months, with interest, being in part of premium on policy No. 5,237 
of said Company, on the life of George W. Sessions,” and signed, as already 
stated, by Roberts. The Company received the original proposition for 
insurance through their agent in Cincinnati, by whom the policy was after- 
wards delivered to Roberts. He also received the cash payment and the 
premium note, and had possession of the note when it became due. The 
case was submitted to Judge Gholson, in Special Term. On the trial, it 
was claimed, by the Company, that there was no subsisting insurance when 
Sessions, the person insured, died, the non-payment of the premium due in 
August, having ex vi termini put an end to the risk. 

On the other hand, the plaintiff in error insisted— 

1. The policy having been issued on the receipt of a portion of the 
premium by the underwriter, and a note taken for the residue, with interest, 
payable at a future day, the condition that would otherwise have been pre- 
eedent, was waived, and the remedy for the amount due was upon the vote 
only, by way of action. 

2. That the insurance was for seven years, and, therefore, an entire 
contract, and the policy, when once issued, conferred a right that would 
not be defeated by the non-performance of a condition subsequent : failure, 
therefore, to comply strictly with the stipulations of the contract would not 
destroy the claim of the assured; for that equity might well relieve, as in 
other cases of technical forfeiture, 
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3. That it wagethe duty of the Company, or their agent, to notify the 
maker of the note when it became due; and as that information was not 
given, the party bound to pay was misled. If there was any neglect, there- 
fore, on his part, it was caused by the prior omission of the underwriter, 
and can now be set up to forfeit the policy. 

After a full hearing, judgment was rendered for the defendant, the 
Judge holding that the risk was determined by the non-payment of the 
premium, in August 1855, and if the default could have been waived, there 
was no evidence to sustain such an assumption. 

Exceptions were taken to the ruling of the Court, and the judgment at 
Special Term is now sought to be reversed, as well for the alleged error in 
deciding the case for the defendant, as for the refusal of the Judge to grant 
a new trial on the motion of the plaintiff 

The questions presented for our consideration, necessarily involve a 
thorough construction of the contract between the parties. 

A contract of insurance is defined, generally to be one of indemnity, 
whereby the assured is saved harmless from either a total or partial loss of 
the subject at risk. We may apply, very readily, the principle thus stated 
to a marine or fire policy, and hold both, as they really are, to be such con- 
tracts ; but it is not perceived on what ground life insurance has sometimes 
been placed in the same category. 

In the first class of contracts, the amount to be recovered is measured 
by the extent of the injury sustained : it may reach the whole sum assured, 
or require only a partial payment from the underwriter; but in the latter 
class, the loss must ever be a total one. The death of the person whose 
life is insured being the only event upon the happening of which a liability 
upon the policy can ever be created, there cannot be a claim for a less 
sum than that taken upon his life, uer a right to discharge it, but by the 
tender of the whole amount at risk. 

In the late ease of Dalby vs. The India and London Life Insurance Co., 
(28 English Law and Equity R. 317), Baron Parke said: “ The contract 
commonly called Life Insurance, when properly considered, is a mere con- 
tract to pay a certain sum of money on the death of a person, in consid- 
eration of the due payment of a certain annuity for his life, the amount 
being calculated in the first instance according to the probable duration of 
the life: and when once fixed, it is constant and invariable. The annuity 
then is to be uniformly paid, on the one side, aud the sum due in the event 
of death, to be paid on the other. This species of insurance in no way re- 
sembles a contract of indemnity.” 

It follows that the policy issued by the defendants in error is an under- 
taking to pay a sum certain on the happening of a particular event, pro- 
vided the insured, or those for whose benefit the risk was taken, shall have 
performed the conditions required on their part. By the terms of the 
contract already stated, the payment of the premium must precede the lia- 
bility of the insurers. It is made the condition upon which the risk is to 
depend, and unless it has been complied with or waived by the defendants, 
it is clear the plaintiff cannot recover. It cannot be doubted but the par- 
ties to the contract had the right to settle its terms, and affix any condition 
they saw proper, if not inconsistent with law; and they might well de- 
termine the mode in which, and the time when these conditions should 
be performed. When the agreement is once made, and its terms clearly 
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defined, the duty of the courts is plain. Whatever thg arrangements be- 
tween the parties are, they must be carried out, accordin® to their intention. 

On this principle, the assured has been denied his claim to recover, if 
he bas failed to notify the underwriter of any prior or subsequent insurance 
on the subject at risk, or has not caused it to be endorsed on the policy ; 
and this, too, when there is proof by parol, that the agents of the insurers 
knew of the existence of the fact, and assented to the additional insurance. 
And thus it is, that a warranty, inserted in the policy, isin the nature of a 
condition precedent, and it is, as is well said by Mr. Ellis in his work on 
“ Fire and Life Insurance,” (p. 28,) “ quite immaterial for what purpose, or 
for what view it is made ; but, being once embodied in the contract, it be- 
comes a binding warranty on the insured, and, unless he can show that it has 
been strictly fulfilled, he can derive no benefit from the policy,” and the rule 
is the same whether the condition be material to the risk or not, and 
whether the non-compliance be with or without the act or privity of the in- 
sured. (Phillips on Insurance, see, 866.) 

But, it is said by counsel that a fair construction of the policy will au 
thorize the assumption that the underwriters were satisfied with the note 
given for a moiety of the premium, as a substitute for the cash agreed to 
be paid by the rules of the company ; and, therefore, the remedy exists only 
upon a note, the condition being waived by its reception, that required pay- 
ment in advance. 

The premium, it will be remarked, by the agreement of parties, was 
divided, a moiety being advanced in cash, and on the residue, a credit of 
six months given, The note was but the result of the arrangement. It 
did not, we think, impose any new duty upon the assurer or the assured; 
both must have understood the purpose for which it was given. It fur- 
nished evidence, we suppose, of the credit allowed, and the sum agreed to 
be paid. It could not, certainly, be a waiver of the condition contained in 
the policy, as both parties were fully advised of their requirements ; but it 
must be regarded as placing the parties in no other situation than they 
would have been had no note been taken. In that event, the semi-annual 
payment must have been made on the day it became due, for such was the 
contract ; and the note, we think, was but the evidence of its terms. 

We must hold, then, that by taking the note for a portion of the 
premium, the rights and duties of the underwriter and the insured were 
unchanged ; they are to be determined upon the same principle that would 
apply when a parol agreement alone existed. Nor can the admission in 
the policy that the premium was paid, preclude the inquiry into the real 
state of facts. Such a statement is clearly prima facie, sufficient to cast 
the burden of disproving it upon the defendants, but like any other admis- 
sion of the receipt of money, whether by parol or writing, or deed, it may 
be ex; lained, and, if necessary, controverted. There is no distinction in 
this respect, between a contract on insurance, and a conveyance of land, 
the payment of premium or of the purchase-money, are alike the subjects 
of denial, however clear may have been the acknowledgment of either by 
the contract. In such cases, there is no estoppel. 

It is further argued that there are equitable circumstances in the case, 
which will authorize the court under the plenary powers given in our code 
of practice, to give the relief on the ground of accident and mistake. We 
have no doubt of our jurisdiction in a proper case, but the facts upon which 
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the plaintiff relies, it our opinion do not constitute any sufficient reason for 
our interference to save a forfeiture, if one has been created, or to change 
the terms of a contract, that are neither obscure nor ambiguous. 

When the premium note became due, it is admitted the agent of the 
defendants held it for collection, and it is claimed no notice of the fact was 
given to the maker, in consequence of which he was thrown off his guard, 
and did not meet the payment. In this connection, it is also admitted, that 
all notes given in the course of business, whether payable at a bank or not, 
are usually deposited there for collection; but it was not sv done by the 
agent, and asthe maker, it is asserted, would have paid it, had it taken the 
ordinary course, he ought not to suffer by the alleged neglect of the 
assurers. 

The note was dated in Boston, and was payable there, though, at the 
time it was due, it was in the hands of the agent in Cincinnati. We sup- 
pose there is no legal duty imposed upon the holder of a note or an accepted 
bill, where no third parties are sought to be made liable, to notify the 
maker or acceptor of the day of payment, or to demand payment when it 
is due, The obligation is perfect on the part of the maker, to discharge 
his contract,sand it is his duty to tender payment when the credit expires, 
Although the note was payable in Boston, it does not appear that any ef- 
fort was made to discharge it there. It is admitted none was made here, 
until after the time of payment had expired, and the party, whose life was 
insured, had died. But, it is further urged, that we can save a forfeiture 
upon equitable principles, and it is but just that we should interfere, and, 
by decreeing the premium note to be paid, place the parties in the same 
condition they were when the loss occurred. 

A forfeiture may always be saved when compensation can be given for 
the non-performance of a condition, provided the condition is not precedent 
to the existence of the right to be enforced. 

It is true such conditions will be regarded as covenants, in all cases 
where the parties have not otherwise clearly intended, and their agreements 
are made dependent upon a prior duty to be performed, or an act omitted. 
Whenever an estate is to vest, or a personal right to accrue, upon the hap- 
pening of a condition agreed upon, and clearly understood by the parties, 
there must be a fulfilment of the condition before any claim can exist. 

The rule as to conditions subsequent is manifestly different. In such 
cases, forfeitures are always saved, for the reason that when a right has once 
vested, it will not be taken away, but the relief will be measured in damages. 

There may be, and the modern authorities justify the remark, cases 
where even a precedent condition may be regarded as a covenant, and re- 
lief awarded by compensation in money; but when the parties cannot be 
aa upon equal! terms, and the damages on the one part made equiva- 
ent on the enjoyment of a benefit on the other, the established rule must 
be adhered to. 

Here, the application of the rule would be to permit the insured to 
create a new contract, and that, too, after the death of the person whose life 
was atrisk ; and as the premium was not tendered until after the loss oc- 
curred, there was no life at risk, and, therefore, no subject of insurance. 

Life insurances, especially when made in mutual companies, depend, in 
no small degree, for their security, as well as the promptness of the insurers 
to pay, in case of loss, upon the receipt of premiums in advance by the 
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underwriter. His ability to pay is strengthened, if it does not mainly rest 
upon the accumulation of these premiums into a common fund, for the 
mutual benefit of those interested in the profits, a well as the safety and 
certainty of the risk to those for whose use it has been taken. 

It is not merely a question of interest, but one of absolute duty, in fact, 
of self-preservation, when a life insurance company issues a policy, and re- 
quires the premium agreed upon to be punctually paid ; and it is, therefore, 
just, where a condition is found in the policy that a failure to pay shall 
avoid it, that the insurers shall have the benefit of the stipulations thus 
made to protect themselves, and fully assented to by the insured when he 
received the policy. 

Whenever, then, it is clear, that the parties understand the contract to 
impose the duty of prompt payment, and require it as a condition before 
any right can vest, we have no other course to pursue but to hold them to 
their agreement. 

The principle upon which courts should act, in similar cases, has been 
already stated; but it is very fully and forcibly set forth by Sir William 
Grant, in 13 Ves. 428, (Sparks vs. The Liverpool Water Works Co.,) and 
we adopt the reasoning and the law of that case, to its fullest extent. 

We have been reminded that the acts of the defendant subsequent to 
the time the note became due, were a waiver of the condition : but we find 
no evidence to sustain such a claim. 

We do not understand that a policy, forfeited or avoided for the non- 
performance of a condition precedent, can be set up on any such principle. 

On a very careful examination of the case, aided, as we have been, by 
the very thorough arguments of all the counsel, we have, after much delib- 
eration, arrived at the conclusion that the clauses in the policy requiring 
the payment of premium in cash, as well as all notes given for any portion 
of it, are precedent conditions, that must have been literally complied with 
by the insured, before any liability could exist against the insurers; that 
the moiety of the premium due on the 22d day of August, 1855, was not 
then paid, nor was it tendered until after the death of Sessions, whose life was 
insured, and the policy, therefore, ceased to be of any value from the period 
the credit expired ; that there has been no waiver of the condition by the 
underwriters, nor have we any equitable power to grant relief, on any sup- 
posed ground that we might, in a proper case, save a forfeiture. 

On the whole case, we must affirm the judgment. 


Life Insurance in England.—The success of several of the old-established Life Of- 
fices in England has led to the formation of one hundred and one additional Compa- 
nies in London since the year 1837, viz. : 


The evident unfitness of many of the projectors of these Companies, and of others 
preceding them, is fully established by the fact, that six of the Companies have been 
declared swindles, seventeer. have died out from want of business, fifteen are insolvent 
or winding up in Chancery, ane seventy-nine have been merged in older Companies. 
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ALLEGHANY COUNTY BONDS. 


Decision oF THE SupREME Court OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, October and November Term, 
1858, Commonwealth, ex relatione THomas vs, the Commissioners of Al- 
leyhany County. Application for a Mandamus, Judgment for Relator, 
Pittsburg, Nov. 11,1858. Opinion of the Court. by Judge Woopwarp. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania vs. The Commissioners of the County 
of Alleghany. Mandamus. The opinion of the Court was delivered by 
Woopwarp, Justice, 


On the 21st of May last this Court, at the instance and on complaint 
of Joseph T. Thomas, as relator, awarded an alternative mandamus against 
the Commissioners of Alleghany County, requiring them to proceed, under 
the Acts of Assembly relating to county rates and levies, and make provi- 
sion for the payment of the interest accrued and accruing, on certain bonds 
issued by the county, to the aggregate amount of $300,000—two of which 
the relator holds, or show an adequate cause for their not doing so. To 
this writ the Commissioners have made a return ; the sufficiency of which 
is hereafter to be noticed. 

The counsel for the relator deeming it insufficient, have moved the 
Court to disallow it, and award peremptory mandamus, and, on this motion, 
argument has been fully heard by the counsel of the respective parties, 

This motion is according to the course of the common law of manda- 
mus, but, by the statute, both in England and Pennsylvania, an unsatisfac- 
tory return is now required to be replied to by a demurrer, plea or traverse. 
Under our statute the case then assumes the form of an ordinary action at 
law, and all questions properly arising are to be tried in the same manner 
as was formerly done at common law in the action for a false return. If 
judgment be given for the party suing the writ, a peremptory writ of man- 
damus issues without delay, as if the return had been adjudged insufficient. 
At common law a judgment is not necessary to support the peremptory 
writ; under our statute it is. 

Such, in brief, is the statutory mode of proceeding in suits of manda- 
mus; and, because it is expressly enjoined by our Act of 14th of June, 
1836, and necessary also for the sake of symmetry of the record, we shall 
treat the motion and argument made on behalf of the relator, as a de- 
murrer to the return of the respondents, and proceed to consider the case, 
as if it had been entered in form. The sufficiency of the return is thus 
fairly raised upon the record. Before proceeding to test it, however, it is 
necessary to obtain a clear view of the grounds on which the relator has in- 
stituted the action. 

He claims to be the owner, in his own right, of two bonds or certificates 
of loan, executed by the Commissioners of Alleghany County on the 15th 
day of July, 1853, under the seal of said county, for $1,000 each (part of 
the aforesaid issue of $300,000), payable to the Pittsburg and Steubenville 
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Railroad Company, or bearer, on the 15th day of July, 1885, with interest 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, on the 15th 
day of January and July, at the city of New York, upon presentation and 
surrender of the proper coupons thereto annexed. He complains that the 
county has wholly and wrongfully neglected to make any provision for the 
payment of the interest on said bonds. Our alternative mandamus, found- 
ing itself on the matters charged by the relator, recites an act of Assembly 
of 1849, incorporating the | 'ittsburg and Steubenville Railroad Company, 
and a supplement thereto of 26th February, 1853, authorizing the county 
of Alleghany, through its Conimissioners, and upon the recommendation of 
one grand jury, to subscribe an amount not exceeding ten thousand shares 
to the capital stock of said company, to borrow money to pay therefor, and 
to make provision for the principal and interest of the money so borrowed, 
as in other cases of loans to said county. The writ further recites the re- 
commendation of the grand jury in June term, 1853, that the county should 
subseribe an amount not exceeding ten thousand shares to the capital stock 
of said company—the fact of a subscription of six thousand shares—and the 
issue of bonds therefor in the gross amount of $800,000, in amounts respec- 
tively of one thousand dollars each, and that the two bonds of the relator, 
issued as part payment of said subscription, were transferred by the Ruil- 
road Company, in conformity with the aforesaid act of Assembly of 1853, 
as well as of two other acts approved March 2d, 1855, and May 27th, 1855. 
It charges also that a large amount of interest is due and unpaid. 

Such is the relator’s case. It is an appropriate case for mandamus. Te 
does not ask that judgment be rendered for him for the amount of the un- 
paid interest, but simply that public officers—the fiscal agents of the county 
of Alleghany—clothed by law with the power of assessing and collecting 
taxes to the extent of one cent on the dollar of the adjusted valuation of 
taxable property in the county, shall be required to provide means for pay- 
ing that interest in the same manner they provide for paying other debts of 
the county. 

It is obvious that he has no other adequate legal remedy. The aets 
of Assembly relating to county rates and levies, impose no specifie penalty 
upon the Commissioners for the neglect of such duties as they are called on 
to perfurm ; and if a penaity were provided, it is well settled that it would 
not supersede the remedy by mandamus, If the relator were demanding 
paying merely of his interest, he might, indeé@d, sue by action of debt; but 
so might every holder of any of the three hundred bonds, and thus every 
six months would bring down upon the county an avalanche of lawsuits 
that would be destructive to her treasury. And a remedy that would re- 
quire three hundred creditors to sue twice a year for interest, could 
scarcely be regarded as adequate. The Jaw is bound to furnish some |et- 
ter means, even if immediate payment were the thing sought. But where 
that is not the immediate object, but the relator only seeks to put the Coun- 
ty Commissioners in motion to execute duties devolved on them by law, 
neither the action of debt, nor any other ordinary action, is adequate. I 
need not consider whether he had any remedy in equity, for, according to 
the best authorities, both English and American, the existence of an equi- 
table remedy is not a ground for refusing mandamus. Although mandamus 
is usually spcken of as an extraordinary remedy, and it is so in the sense 
that it lies only where there is a clear legal right, and no adequate remedy 
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for it at law, yet, since the time of Lord Mansfield, it has grown into great 
use in England, and the effect of the various decisions is said to be that the 
Court of King’s Bench, as the general guardian of public rights, and in 
exercise of its authority to grant the writ, will render it, as far-as it can, the 
supplementary means of substantial justice in every case, where there is no 
other specific legal remedy for a legal right; and will provide, as effectually 
as it can, that all official duties are fulfilled, whenever the subject matter is 
properly within its control. Originally, mandamus was a mere letter mis- 
sive from the King to a subordinate functionary, commanding the perform- 
ance of lis duty—then it became a legislative power—and fiually was com- 
mitted to the Court of King’s Bench as a judicial remedy, and as such it 
has been extensively and beneficially applied. Thus, it is a general rule 
that, whenever an act of Parliament gives power to, or imposes an obliga- 
tion on, a particular person to do some particular act or duty, and provides 
no specific legal remedy for non-performance, the Court will, in order to pre- 
vent a failure of justice, grant the writ to command the doing of such act or 
duty. The books abound with instances of the writ directed to the inferior 
courts, magistrates, and local authorities, commanding them to execute acts 
of the Legislature. So the Ordinary has often been commanded to grant 
letters testamentary, and of administration,—bishops to institute clergy, 
aldermen and burgesses to proceed in the execution of their official du- 
ties, incorporated companies to execute charter powers, and church wardens 
to make and raise one or more rates for the repayment of money and its 
interest, borrowed on credit of the parish. It lies also to command a mu- 
nicipal corporation to enforce payment of existing borough rates, and to 
make and cause to be collected another borough rate wherewith to pay in- 
stalments on a compositive bond, and, in a case in Strange’s Reports, 63, it 
was held to lie commanding the making of a county rate. 

Instances might be multiplied of the frequent resort to this writ in 
England, to enforce the execution of official duties, especially of a fiscal 
nature, involving the taxing power; but they will be found collected and 
arranged under appropriate heads in “ Tapping on Mandamus,” to which I 
refer passim, and it is not necessary that I should cite more. For a succinct 
view of the law of this writ, as it prevails in the United States, I refer to 
Angell & Ames on Corporations—title Mandamus. In this court the writ 
has been often discussed, and in many instances applied. The general 
rule with us is, that where a ministerial act is to be done, and there is no 
other specific remedy, a mandamus will be granied té do the act required. 
Griffith vs. Cochran, 5 Binney, 37, 103 ; Com. vs, Cochran, 1 Sergeant & 
Rawle, 473 ; Com. vs. Johnston, 2 Binney, 275. See also 2 Binney, 362 ; 
16 Sergeant & Rawle, 317; 20 Pa. Reports, 518; 4 Casey, 108. 

I refer also to the case of Graham & Knox vs. the City of Maysville, 
lately decided in the Cireuit Court of Madison county, (Ky.,) and reported in 
the American Law Register for August, 1858; where, in a case bearing in 
many points a striking resemblance to the one before us, the law of man- 
damus was discussed with learning aud ability, and the full remedial power 
of the writ applied. 

From all these sources, it is abundantly apparent that the case presented 
by the relator is a fit one for mandamus, unless grounds be disclosed in the 
returns for withholding it. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the matters alleged in the re 
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turn. The first thing to be remarked, on looking into the return, is that the 
Commissioners nowhere in it deny, either expressly or by implication, the 
execution of the bonds in qnestion. Nor is their delivery to the Railroad 
Company in payment of the county subscription denied. So far forth, 
then, as the execution and delivery of the instruments of indebtedness can 
bind the county, she is bound, for execution and delivery are unquestioned. 
Another observation is that many of the pleas or allegations of the return 
is wanted in that pertinency, directness, and certainty, which the law 
requires. 

At common law the certainty required in returns to mandamus was as 
strict as that which governed estoppals, indictments, or returns to writs of 
habeus corpus, and the statute of 9th Anne C. 20, though it relieved the 
process of many of its common law peculiarities, did not take away the 
strictness of return which the common law required. Our legislation has 
not touched the point. 

But the Court of King’s Bench ae properly called Queen’s Bench) 
have gradually relaxed the common law rule, and at this day, the certainty 
required is said to be “ certainty to a certain intent in general "—which 
means that which, upon a fair and reasonable construction, may be called 
certain, without recurring to possible facts which do not appear. And 
every allegation of a return must be direct, and be stated in the most 
unqualified manner—not inferentially or argumentatively, but with cer- 
tainty and plainness. Tapping, 354, 357. 

The jurisdictions of this Court are derived from the constitution and 
legislation of Pennsylvania, but the measure of the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion is according to that of the Queen’s Bench and the Exchequer Cham- 
ber in England, so that we naturally follow the former tribunal in the rules 
that obtain in mandamus pleadings. Taking the rule that requires cer- 
tainty and directness to a reasonable intent in general, it will be found, as 
we proceed with the analysis of the return before us, that it is a defective 
return in many particulars. The several parts of it may be regarded as 
so many pleas, and may be numbered and stated as follows :— 

Ist. It first sets out that the Grand Jury did not recommend a sub- 
scriptiup of any “given amount ” of shares ot the stock of said company. 
The irrelevancy of this will be seen, not only from the general views 
hereafter to be expressed in reference to the third plea, but from the absence 
of any allegation on the part of the relator that the Grand Jury reecom- 
mended any “given* amount.” He does not allege it, and he was under 
no necessity to allege it, for the Act of Assembly did not require the Grand 
Jury to specify or designate the amount of the subscription. The act au- 
thorized the county to subscribe an amount “ not exceeding ten thousand 
shares, on the recommendation of the Grand Jury.” The relator charges 
that the Grand Jury recommended a “subscription not exceeding ten 
thousand shares, and the Commissioners made a subscription of six thou- 
sand.” Itis manifest that the plea meets nothing of this charge, and amounts 
to nothing as a defence, because the law did not impose on the Grand 
Jury (as in the case of Mercer county vs. the Pittsburg and Erie R. R. Co., 
3 Casey, 390) the duty of designating the subscription to be made. It 
simply requires the Grand Jury’s approbation of the subscription contem- 
plated by the act; and the relator charges that such approbation was ob- 
ained, and a subscription made within it. 
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But this first plea proceeds to charge that if any subscription was made, 
one bond was issued therefor, in the sum of three hundred thousand dollars, 
and that the several bonds recited in the writ, if issued at all, were issued 
without the authority of law, and not in payment of the supposed subscrip- 
tion of three hundred thousand dollars. Now, if duplicate securities were 
agreed upon between the parties, and made, this would not impair the obli- 
gation of either of these securities. And if the subscriptions and bonds 
alleged were not made—or the Commissioners meant to tender an issue on 
that point, they should have put it in a direct denial. They put it in hy- 
pothetically, but issues are not formed to try hypotheses, but facts. No fact 
is charged here as to be capable of investigation on an issue. If it be said 
that the unlawfulness of the bonds in suit is the fact charged, the answer 
is that they are charged to be unlawful only it they were issued, which isa 
mode of pleading much below the rule of certainty and directness which 
we have seen the law requires. 

2d. And the second is worse still, because totally irrelevant. The Com- 
missioners plead on information and belief, that other bonds (amounting to 
the sum of two hundred thousand dollars) were subsequently issued to the 
railroad company without authority of law. What was this plea intended 
to answer? The relator says nothing about an issue of $200,000—pretends 
to hold no bonds of such an issue, and asks for no judgment or action of 
this court in respect of it. If, in point of form, this were regarded as a suf- 
ficient tender of an issue, it would be an issue outside of the record, and 
therefore irrelevant and impertinent. 

3d. We come now, in the third place, to the most important part of the 
return. Matters are herein pleaded with tolerable certainty, which suggest 
questions of the gravest import. The Commissioners refer to the provi- 
sions of the Act of Assembly of Feb. 24th, 1853, which forbade the bonds 
or certificates thereby authorized to be sold at less than the par value there- 
of; and then they allege that the bonds were in all cases disposed of in 
violation of the said condition. The amendment to this plea denies that 
the bonds of the relator, or any of the $300,000 issues, were sold or trans- 
ferred by the railroad company, in conformity with either the last men- 
tioned acts, or acts of 2d and 27th March, 1855, as averred in the writ, or 
that any resolution was adopted by the Commissioners, as charged, to dis- 
pense with the provisions of the first of the above-named acts, and the plea 
goes on to charge that the bonds were sold and transferred before the pas- 
sage of the last two mentioned acts, and in open disregard of the first of 
said acts. 

The force of the facts here alleged will be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the act of 24th of February, 1853, in conferring authority 
on the Commissioners to make the subscription, appended the condition 
“that said bonds or certificates of loan shall not be sold at less than the 
par value thereof.” The subsequent acts of March, 1854. modified this condi- 
tion, so that the Company might sell below par, “ provided that no sale shall 
be consummated until the Commissioners of the County which issued the 
bonds shall have, by resoiution, determined the lowest price at which said 
Railroad Company may sell the same, said resolution to be recorded in the 
minutes of their proceedings.” 

Now, the relator alleges compliance with these provisions, and sets forth 
an extract from the minutes of the Commissioners, to the effect that on the 
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8th day of April, 1855, they passed resolutions reciting the above-named acts 
of March, 1855—the subscriptions on behalf of the county to several rail- 
road companies, the Pittsburg and Steubenville included—and the desire 
of the Commissioners not to hinder or delay the work on said roads, but 
rather to push it forward to completion, for the purpose of strengthening 
their security for the semi-annual payment of interest on the certificates of 
stock issued by said companies to said counties—-and that thereupon they 
resolved that the said companies “ may sell any county bonds in their 
hands, belonging to them, and which were received in payment of subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of said companies at not less than seventy-eight 
cents on the dollar.” 

In this manner the relator deduces the right of himself and other bond- 
holders to purchase the bonds at seventy-eight cents on the dollar; but all 
this the respondents deny. They deny the resolutions of the Commission- 
ers, and the sale of any bonds under them, and allege that the relator, and 
all who with him are interested in the $300,000 loan, got their bonds not 
only before the alleged action of the Commissioners, but before the law 
was passed that authorized them to reduce the price below par. 

The demurrer must be taken as admitting facts so precisely pleaded, 
The acts of March, 1855, and the action of the County Commissioners re- 
ducing the price of the bonds, are thus put out of the case, and it must be 
assumed that the bonds were sold before the acts of 1855 were passed, and 
in violation of the condition contained in the act of 1853. Then the ques- 
tion which the record presents is this: Are the Commissioners of the county 
bound to provide for the interest of bonds only issued by them, but 
which have been sold by the Railroad Company for less money than they 
were required by law to demand for them? If they are, this plea, though 
suflicient in form, is immaterial in substance, and must be disregarded ; if 
they are not, the relator has no right to a peremptory mandamus. The 
Ceunty of Alleghany, though not strictly a municipal corporation, because 
it possesses within itself no legislative powers, is nevertheless a body politic, 
with many corporate powers. It has a common seal—is capable of con- 
tracting—of taking and holding property real and personal, and suing and 
being sued. 

Its corporate powers, says our Act of 15th April, 1834, shall be exer- 
cised by the County Commissioners. The building of railroads outside of 
the county was never germain to the purposes of the institution, nor within 
its general corporate powers. But the county was capable of accepting 
such augmentation of its powers, at the hands of the Leyislature,-as would 
enable it to assist outside railroads. Whether the Legislature might con- 
stitutionally confer such power is another question, which will be noticed 
hereafter ; but, assuming for the present the right of the Legislature to 
grant them, the capacity of the county to accept an:! exercise them cannot 
be reasonably doubted. For, be it- remembered, counties are creations of 
the Legislature, and the powers with which the creature shall be endowed 
must be referred to the same absolute will that brings the creature into 
being. If the creator does not possess powers to bestow, that is one thing ; 
but possessing them, and they are bestowed, there is an end of the question 
as to the right to exercise them. 

Empowered to subscribe to the capital stock of the Pittsburg and 
Steubenville R. R. Co., and the subscription made in accordance with the 
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legislative will, no contract could be more obligatory. - The authorized 
mode of making the subscription good was by the issue of such certificates 
of loan or bonds as the relator holds. The respondents do not deny that 
the certificates or bonds were ascertained and delivered in satisfaction of the 
subscription. The county has got the stock, which was the consideration 
of the subscription. The certificates or bonds on the face of them pledge 
the “faith, credit, and property of the county” for the payment of both 
principal and interest. The pledge is absolute for the interest as for the 
principal. It was a public loan on the faith of the public credit. Such 
loans are common, not only on the part of our General and State Govern- 
ments, but among all organized States of the civilized world, and there is 
no sentiment on which mankind are more united than the inviolability of 
such public pledges. And the sentiment is very sound, for repudiation of 
public obligations is sure to be fullowed by social disorders and general 
decay of private morals, A pledge of the public faith ranks as an imper- 
fect obligation, because no action at law ordinarily lies to ‘enforce it. The 
state or community may furnish a qualified remedy against itself, but un- 
less it do so the contract is remediless. 

Every thing beyond this must be referred to the arbitrament of the 
sword. But, because all ordinary remedies are lacking, the obligation is 
considered all the more sacred. In the revolution of governments, what- 
ever dynasty goes up or down, the public debt remains, and is always 
recognized by the existing government. The strongest State of Europe is 
not strong enough to repudiate her debt. The weakest and most con- 
temptible is not base enough. The State of Pennsylvania has been sorely 
tried at several periods of her history, but she has never tarvished her fame 
by entertaining for an instant the thought of repudiation. “When she could 
not pay she has issued scrip bearing an interest that would compensate the 
creditor for delay—has taken effectual means for payment at the earliest 
period, and she has uniformly measured the extent of her obligations by the 
official acts of her official agents, without regard to the fidelity, the wisdom, 
or the prudence of those agents. Herein she has furnished an example for 
all her sisters of the confederacy, and for all the counties, cities, townships, 
and boroughs within her borders—an example worthy of universal imita- 
tion, and which no county is better able to imitate than this wealthy 
county of Alleghany. 

The con:lition prescribed by the Act of 1853 was a rule to the R. R. Co. 
They were not to dispose of the county bonds at less than par, and the 
county might have restrained them by injunction from doing otherwise, as 
several counties have lately done. But she stood by in silence, and suffered 
them to be disposed of, without notice to the public, remonstrance to the 
company, or appeal to the courts. 

Under these circumstances the question arises, Is she bound to provide 
for the interest? We unhesitatingly answer—yes, sue 1s. The bonds 
were marketable articles—they were made for the markets of such securities 
—and the county, having permitted the company to put them into the 
market, and still allowing them to stand before the world as genuine 

ledges of the faith of the county, unquestioned and as if unquestionable, 
it is the plainest of all dictates, whether of morals or of law, that she should 
provide for the accrued and accruing interest. To this extent her obliga- 
tion is at present one and imperative. She cannot neglect, postpone, or 
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repudiate it, without stain on her good name more dark than the smoke of 
her industry. 

Notwithstanding all this, alleged in the pleas under consideration, we 
hold the Commissioners bound to do what the relator calls on them to do. 
And we will not allow ourselves to doubt that it will be done cheerfully 
and effectually, without the exigency of a peremptory writ. If, however, 
we are mistaken in this conviction—if the Commissioners shall deliberately 
resolve to imperil the character of the industrious, thrifty and respectable 
community whom they represent, they must expect the law to exhaust its 
powers to bring them to a better mind. But whilst we thus overrule the 
third plea, we do not underrate the importance of the facts therein alleged. 
And we will not hesitate, in a case of so much public concern, to express 
ourselves freely in respect to them, without intending, however, to commit 
the judgment of the Court on any future question that may arise. We 
regard the allegations in that plea, if susceptible of proof, as possible ground 
for an equitable defalcation on behalf of the eounty against the principal 
of the debt. 

Let us contemplate them a little in this aspect. The stipulation that 
the bonds should be sold at par was not unreasonable. It was a becoming 
expression of confidence in the faith and ability of the county, and was cal- 
culated to repress those scandalous speculations of stockjobbers which are a 
disgrace to our generation, and which have ruined many a meritorious en- 
terprise. The county had a right to contract that condition. She plighted 
her faith on no other. She did not say she would pay the bonds, what- 
ever they sold at, but if they were transferred before the 8th of April, 1855, 
her language was that she would pay them if the purchaser paid the com- 
pany their par value. If transferred after that date, her language was that 
she would pay them if the company received from the purchaser seventy- 
eight cents in the dollar. Such was the contract, and nothing more can be 
made of it. And every holder and receiver of the bonds had notice, at 
least of the first condition, for there, on the face of the bond, it was plainly 
said it was “given in pursuance of the Act of Assembly of 24th April, 
1853.” That Act was a public law, of which brokers and their customers 
were bound to take notice, as well as other people. In the bond there was 
express reference to the Act, and in the Act the same condition was ex- 
pressed in unmistakable English. 

The object of the Legislature and of the county, was to promote the 
building of a railroad down the valley of the Ohio, which should remedy 
the inconveniences that droughts and frosts occasion to river navigation, 
and open a steady outlet for the immense productions of the county to the 
great markets of the South West. It was not a scheme of madness or 
folly, but a rational conception, and worthy of the helping hand which the 
county proposed to lend it. Speculators should have taken notice of these 
things, and should have heeded the Legislative guards which were thrown 
around the undertaking. 

Suppose a father willing to help his son in business lends him his credit, 
in any form of paper that is not strictly negotiable, but stipulates on the 
face of it that the son shall not sell it at less than par, and then stands by 
and sees him sell it at a ruinous discount without objection. Is there any 
doubt that, in courts of law, the father would be held to pay the paper, 
principal and interest, according to its tenor? But suppose the father 
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should go into a court of equity, and show the violation of the condition 
under which he contracted, and offer to pay or renew his paper for the 
actual amount the son had received, would not a chancellor hear him ? 

This is a question which we are not to decide now, for it is not raised. 
Perhaps it never will be.. But should the County Commissioners arouse 
themselves from unworthy dreams of repudiation, and bring the railroad 
company and holders of these bonds to an account in a court of equity, 
and establish the fact that the bonds were disposed of for less money than 
the law enjoined, it would bea subject of very serious consideration whether 
the county ought to be required to provide for them, or pay, beyond the 
sums actually received by the railroad company. Why should she? In 
seeking equity she would be obliged to do equity, but would it not be 
equitable to have her obligations cancelled upon restoring to the unlawful 

_purchaser the money he had paid? What more could such a purchaser 
in good conscience claim? May he compel the county, against the tenor 
of her bond, to pay for that which neither she nor her beneficiary received ? 
On what principle? The negotiability of the bonds? They are not nego- 
tiable instruments, within the law merchant. The seal spoils that plea. 
Nor did we treat them as such, in Carr vs. LeFevre, 3d Casey, 413. The 
bonds in that case were not county bonds, but bonds of a private corpora- 
tion, and the point ruled was that, when payable to a bearer, they passed by 
delivery and carried with them the right of action in the naime of the re- 
ceiver. But no principle or decision, that I am aware of, would necessarily 
exclude an equitable defence to such a debt as this—especially if the pur- 
chaser is affected by circumstances of notice. 

Or will it be said, that having enforced payment of the interest, the 
principal must be enforced of course? As well might it be argued that - 
the law having adjudged the right, equity is incapable of restraining or 
modifying the remedy—a thing which it is the frequent office of equity to 
do. To restrain proceedings at law is one of the ‘angeet heads of equity 

jurisprudence. 

The relator, standing in a court of strict law, demands the interest that 
is nominated in his bond. However he acquired his bonds, he is the 
“ bearer,” and as such has a right to demand the interest. The Commis- 
sioners tender an equitable defence, but we tell them this is not the time or 
place to bring it forward. As long as they leave the body of the securities 
outstanding and unquestioned, they are incapable of making the defence 
upon the incidents. Equity, even, would not deal with such a defence, 
where the suit was only for interest. Much less the law. But let the 
whole case be brought into equity, and it may be found that evenhanded 
justice will require the county to make a new security for the sums actually 
received by the company, payable in 1885, with semi-annual interest, and 
the holders of the bonds to surrender their bonds for cancellation on re- 
ceiving that new security. Whatever interest is paid meanwhile, will easily 
admit of equitable adjustment, when the final account comes. If this fore- 
shadowing of a possible remedy lead to action on the part of the county, 
she will not be at any loss for parties to sue, for the railroad company is at 
hand, and every owner of bonds will become known, as his semi-annual 
interest is paid at the county treasury. But, if the county means tu take 
no effectual action for her relief—if she will drive her creditors to sheer 
law, by refusing all performance of her promises, she must be judged by 
the law. Upon the law the defence proposed cannot be sustained. 
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4th. Having said so much (not too much, we hope, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case) upon the main branch of the defence, it will not 
require many words to dispose of the fourth and all the remaining pleas. 
The fourth plea is a sort of conjectural interrogatory as to whether the re- 
lator is a bona fide holder of the bonds he claims. This title is not exactly 
denied or admitted, but we are asked to put him to the proof of it. We can- 
not do it on so uncertain and equivocal a plea. He alleges positively 
that he is the owner, and until it is positively denied, he cannot be required 
to prove his title. 

5th. The debt is denied in the fifth plea, which, considering that the 
execution of the bonds is not denied, must be taken as an argumentative 
inference from all that has been previously alleged. Non est factum, or its 
equivalent, would have been the appropriate mode of putting in issue the 
creation of the debt. If the plea means that the debt, having once exist- 
ed, is extinguished by the circumstances alleged, that is an argument 
and not a plea, and as such is condemned by the rule of pleading to 
which I have heretofore adverted. The remainder of this plea, which 
alleges a specific remedy at law, is sufficiently answered by what was said 
in defining the position and rights of the re!ator. 

6th. The sixth plea alleges the corruption of the Grand Jury and the 
County Commissioners, in making the alleged subscription, but in terms 
quite too general and indefinite for so grave a charge. This plea was not 
pressed in the argument, but we are happy to hear the counsel on the part 
of the relator explain, without contradiction, that the sums of money re- 
ferred to in this plea, were paid for clerical services, and other necessary 
expenses in preparing county bonds for issue—not only those in question, 
but others also. 

Finally, it is insisted that the Act of Assembly authorizing the subserip- 
tion is unconstitutional and void. I do not mean to discuss this question. 
That was done in Sharpless’s case. Several changes have taken place in 
the membership of this court since that case was decided, but at no time 
since could a different judgment have been obtained. The Acts of Assembly 
on.this sulject have never been regarded as wise and wholesome legislation 
by any member of the bench, but it must be remembered that a great 
deal of vicious legislation may be had within the boundaries of the consti- 
tution. The constitutional powers of the legislature are not necessarily as 
limited as its wisdom. The courts often find themselves unable to set aside 
Acts of Assembly on constitutional grounds, which they would be glad to 
repeal if they had a constitutional veto. 

The precedents for this species of legislation are so numerous, the rifhts 
and interests vested on the faith of it so great, and the reasons in support 
of its constitutionality so clearly stated in the case referred to, that we do 
not feel called on, nor indeed at liberty, to enter anew into the investiga- 
tion. Especially is it unnecessary to do so, when the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, who make our constitutions, have sanctioned the judgment in Sharp- 
less’s case by so amending the cunstitution as to forbid such legislation in 
future. The question should be considered at rest. We cannot agree 
with counsel that, because it is a constitutional question, it should be treat- 
ed as ee open. Where the meaning of the constitution, on a doubtful 
question, has been once carefully considered and judicially decided, the 
instrument is to be received in that sense, and every reason is im favor of a 
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steady adherence to the authoritative interpretation. As the constitution 
stood, therefore, before the late amendments, it did not forbid such legisla- 
tion as that under which the subscription in question was made. 

I have thus gone, step by step, through the return, and the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that judgment youst be entered, on the demurrer, 
for the relator. 

And now, to wit, Nov. 11th, 1858, this cause came on for hearing and 
was fully argued by counsel, whereupon the Court after due consideration, 
do order and adjudge that judgment. be entered upon the demurrer for the 
relator, and that the respondents, Commissioners of the county of Alle- 
ghany, be and they are hereby commanded, at their next annual meeting for 
estimating the probable expenses of said county, to make full and ample 
provision in their estimates for raising money to pay the interest on three 
hundred thousand dollars of certificates of loan or bonds in the aforesaid 
complaint of the relator, mentioned and referred to, which shall at the time 
be due and unpaid, and that which shali become due thereon in the year 
next ensuing such meeting of the said County Commissioners; and to 
issue their proper warrants to the collectors of county rates and levies of 
the said county, for the collection thereof, as in and by the several Acts of 
Assembly in such cases made and provided they are authorized and re- 
quired to do,—and that they cause to be paid, out of the Treasury of said 
county, the costs of this suit. 


PirrssurG Bonp Casr.—Judge Lowrie delivers an opinion concurring in all the 
positions taken by the Court, but discusses the merits of the case on general grounds, 
We append some extracts: 

There was not a man in Alleghany county, who has sense enough to comprehend 
a single principle of the case, who did not know that these things were going on. All 
knew that a public faith was to be pledged in these transactions, They knew it asa 
social and not an individual movement. They knew it was a pledge of the public 
taxes that was to be made; and if they made no effort to prevent it, they assented to 
it according to the maxim of common sense and common honesty, that silence gives 
assent, and which is otherwise thus expressive—he who is silent when he ought to 
speak, must remain silent when he wants to speak and ought not. 

A principal is bound by the acts of his agent, even when he exceeds his authority, 
if the principal knows and does not forbid it. If one puts another in a position that 
gives him an apparent authority, others may trust to the appearance, though it may 
not truly express the real authority vested in the agent. 


BANKS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Through the industry and politeness of the manager of the Pa ae 
House, we are enabled to furnish our readers with an analysis of the ban 

returns of this city to the banking department at Albany for the past 
quarter ending September 25, 1858. These returns are required by law to 
be made within thirty days after the date specified by the bank super- 
intendent; and they are severally published in the newspapers of this city. 
Owing to the pumerous typographical errors in the advertisements, it is a 
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work of considerable labor in order to complete an analysis or summary 
for publication. 

n order to make these tabular returns more interesting to those who 
examine carefully such statements, we now add (from the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine) similar returns for 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855, March 1857, and 
June 1858. These will give our readers a reliable survey of the banking 
movement of this city for eight years past. 

In September 1851, there were forty banks in operation in this city, 
with an aggregate capital of $34,603,000, or an average of $860,000 each. 
Now the number is increased to fifty-four, with an aggregate capital of 
$67,734,000, or an average of over $1,200,000 each. This, we think, is an 
improved feature, and, if practicable, the system would work better if there 
were only twenty instead of fifty-four institutions. The tabular details now 
annexed are worth preservation for future reference. They show con- 
clusively that the circulation of the city banks varies but little from year to 
year, and that the banks may rely upon seven millions at least as out- 
standing for daily business purposes, in addition to seventeen millions cir- 
culation ot the interior banks. 

There is another feature which will strike the student of political econo- 
my and banking science, viz., that the loans bear at all times a due rela- 
tion to deposits ; and further, that the balances due country banks fluctuate 
no more than the aggregate individual deposits. Even in the revulsion of 
1857, at its height, the bank balances held in this city were about fifteen 
millions of dollars, against twenty-two millions in March preceding, while 
the individual deposits were reduced seventeen millions, or from 100 to 83 
millions. 

As a general rule, the loans and discounts are equal in the aggregate 
to the capita) and one-half of the individual deposits, added to the circula- 
tion and profits, viz. 






Capital and Profits,.........sccccsssersecsesssccrecscsscercssvces $75,000,000 
Circulation,......... eee 7,500,000 
One-half Deposits,.........scereesssseesssceseceececees sosereesees 87,800,000 

$120,300,000 
TABIB, cccccccscccscccccscccscccce: covcccssocccsosssceseoocetescoceooes 122,274,000 


Suggestions have been recently made that the general banking law be 
altered, so that banks shall be confined in their aggregate loans to the 
amount of specie held, and fifty per cent. beyond their capital, viz.: 


Capital 75,000,000, add one-half,............sscccesseseerenees $112,500,000 
Specie on hand,......-scccrcessrsrecccccccceesecesescccscoscscceseee 28,000,000 
$140,500,000 


But if we add stocks, bonds and mortgages, and investments in real estate, 
the aggregate would swell to just this sum. The principle is a sound one. 
In * ane etn the banks are confined in their loans to double the amount 
of their capital. The suggestion as to New York would have a good effect, 
whereby the volume of loans would be mainly governed by the specie 
reserve, and if the banks lose two millions in one week, the loans should 
forthwith be reduced, if they were already up to the mark. We submit 
the annexed tables for the consideration of our readers : > 
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PRODUCT OF GOLD FOR 1858. 


Monthly Abstract of Gold Exports from Melbourne, from 1854 to 1858, 








1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 

Ounces. Ounces, — Ounces, Ounces, 

January........-006 eee Sees 160,476 265,662 178,148 
February. .....-.------ sees 152,562 189,678 206,286 
Marek. ..2<.40<- pacteee eeee 107,406 160,450 232,011 
April........ccccccecce eces 92,512 147,941 116,077 
DIAG. cn ccccnccessccsces wose 94,975 169,641 237,145 
DURE. 650 ccecdsncecocce tone 152,242 170,260 146,756 
BOP. 0 oceccscscccnssscs 6ees 179,411 185,780 200,669 
Pe EE on ae 18 172,090 223,129 144,188 
September..........-.- ecce 161,188 318,974 173,280 
October. ....ccoccocscce 1,559 248,396 175,269 82,217 
November:........---- 3,441 322,550 156,021 139,248 
December......-..00+ +. 140,127 131,162 334,964 288,673 
Total. cocecccce 145,146 1,974,975 2,497,723 2,144,699 

1855, 1856. 1857. 1858. 

JaNUATY ...2.ccccc.ccee 180,917 319,550 306,001 206,796 
February.......------- 187,274 219,537 188,565 220,766 
March.....-.+++ eecccee 136,653 326,740 212,957 224,717 
April....ccccccccccccce 320,906 282,566 250,030 171,891 
TI cdnndcsronse<cnsse 132,715 938,824 164,571 240,314 
BUBB. ccdcdcccaccesssces 235,213 196,503 161,353 175,002 
Tally... .ccccccccccsccce 199,933 127,326 S006 #8 => saaees 
August. .....--seee--e- 291,626 329,020 ae 
September ...........- 253,986 242,929 a 
October .......--ceceeee 32,707 207,523 tw « 
November........-..--. 262,637 153,722 ee 
December........-.2. 142,172 359,556 nee 00ti‘“‘“‘C 
Total.....----. 2,576,745 3,003,811 2,729,655 1,239,489 


Although this table shows a steadiness which gives promise of years of 
rosperity to come, it must not be forgotten that the numbers of the popu- 
ation have advanced with rapid strides at tle same time. In 1850 the 
population numbered 69,000. The total now amounts to 480,000; and 
the steps have been as follows—the numbers being calculated for the close 
of each year, and the yield of- gold from the shipments given in the above 
table :-— 


A 1850. 1851, 1252, 1858. 
No. No. No. No. 
Population.........++« 69,000 95,000 148,000 198,000 
Oz. Oz. Oz. 
Yield of gold......... Nil. 145,146 1,974,975 2,497,723 
1854. 1855, 1856, 1857, 
No. No. No. No. 
Population............ 373,000 320,000 351,000 457,000 


Oa. Oz. On. Oz. 
Yield of gold......... 2,144,699 2,576,745 8,003,811 —-2,729,655 
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The increased numbers who have taken to gold mining as a settled 
pursuit, have not borne any thing like the same ratio as the increased pop- 
ulation of the colony by the seaboard. During part of 1856, the whole of 
1857, and the current year, the gold fields permanently attracted but few 
of the immigrants who poured into the colony. They have been spread 
over a larger space of country, and the majority have contributed their la- 
bor to other branches of industry. But the last census returns showed 
that there were 62,236 persons actually engaged in mining pursuits on the 
29th of March, 1857. At the present time, the total number is not so 
large. 

The reports from the diggings have been of an average character for 
some months past. : 

The question of the granting of leases of auriferous lands for the pur- 
pose of securing the introduction of capital to co-operate with the labor of 
the miner in associated enterprise, is the question of the day on the gold 
fields. The Government have issued their long-promised code of regula- 
tions on this subject. All leases applied for are to be classified under three 
heads—leases of alluvial deposit, leases of quartz-reefs, and general leases, 
which may embrace both of the foregoing descriptions of work, or any 
other quarrying or mining required to reach the auriferous deposits or 
quartz. Nothing is said of any limit to the extent of ground to be granted 
to each applicant, this, apparently, being left for future consideration; but 
the area of land to be included in any lease is to be set out, according to 
the circumstances of each case, by the mining surveyor, acting under the 
mining board of the district in which such Jand is situated.—Melbourne 
Argus, July 15, 1858. 


Illinois Central Railroad.—A most important suit is pending before the United 
States Circuit Court, the Hon. John McLean presiding, which attracts much of the 
public attention. The counsel upon both sides is numerous and very able. The par- 
ties are Bates of Detroit against the Illinois Central Railroad Company, and the re- 
sult involves the title to all the depot grounds and the immense freight and passenger 
depots and grain warehouses, worth not less than two millions of dollars. The claim 
of Bates is founded under a title obtained from Kinzie to the lands on which the Com- 
pany have built their depots, which land was, by the action of the lake, inundated in 
consequence of the United States Government building a pier into the lake for harbor 
urposes, 

, The Government, after having sold it to Kinzie, and received pay therefor, sold it 
again to the Central Company at $45,000. The Company claim that Kinzie’s entry 
of the land at the Palestine office in 1831 was void, because Congress had passed a law 
before the entry was made, removing the place of selling to another district ; and that, 
although a patent subsequently issued to Kinzie, and their regularity was provided for 
by special act of Congress, still the original entry being void, that the act cannot be 
legalized. On the contrary, it is contended by Bates that the entry of the land at 
Palestine was legal, although irregular, and that an act of Congress was competent to 
cure that irregularity. He also held, further, that, even if the act of entry was void, 
the Government, being sovereign, had the right and the power to legalize that void act 
of its under-officers, and thus make the original entry a Jegal one to all intents and 
purposes. The trial attracts a large number of our prominent citizens, and the court 
room is filled.—Chicago Cor. Mo. Rep. 

31 
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A REPORT ON THE CURRENCY. 


A Series of Weekly Meetings of friends of a Souud Currency began September 
23d, 1858, in the rooms of the Mercantile Library Association, Clinton Hall, New 
York, James GALLATIN, Esq., presiding. In addition to citizens of New York and 
Brooklyn, gentlemen from Boston, Salem, Louisville, Lexington, and other places, 
were present at one or more of the meetings. At the fifth meeting, held October 
20th, a Committee was appointed to take into consideration the various suggestions 
that had been made, and report such measures as might be deemed advisable. That 
Committee reported on November 19th, by Hon. Gro. Oppyke, their Chairman. On 
motion, said roport was adopted and ordered to be printed, and is hereunto annexed. 


Mr. Cuarrman :—The committee appointed at a former meeting to 
devise a plan of Currency Reform for the consideration of this Board, 
beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT: 


They entered upon the task assigned them with great diffidence, but 
with a determination to give the subject that careful and thorough ex- 
amination which its importance demands. In common with all others, 
they were conscious of radical defects in our monetary system, but they 
knew and felt that no two men agree as to the specific character of 
these defects, yor as to the proper means of removing them. They 
knew also that their own views were diverse and in some respects con- 
flicting; insomuch that they entertained but slender hopes of bringing 
them into perfect accord. They have great pleasure, however, in stat- 
ing, that repeated conferences and careful investigations of the points 
on which they differed at first, have enabled them, with almost entire 
unanimity, to unite in recommending the series of reforms which they 
are about to present. 

No difference of opinion exists in any quarter as to the urgent need 
of reform. Our system of banking contains some inherent, deep-seated 
defect. It forces the currency, at irregular periods, into violent par- 
oxysms of expansion and contraction. To-day, for instance, its volume 
in this city is at least twice-told what it was twelve months ago. These 
convulsive movements it imparts to commerce; for it is scarce speaking 
figuratively to say that money is the nervous fluid of commerce. It 
pervades the commercial world, prompts every act of exchange, and im- 
parts to commerce everywhere the principle of activity. When it is 
sound, pure, and of uniform value, as it must be where it consists of the 
precious metals alone, it merely excites it to temperate and healthful 
action. But when its quality is debased and its volume enlarged by in- 
grafting it with paper promises in the form of bank notes and deposits, 
and its value thereby rendered as variable as the wind, it must neces- 
sarily exercise a most pernicious influence on the stability and prosper- 
ity of commerce, and through that on the economic and moral condition 
of the people. 1t in truth throws around commerce, when prosecuted 
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on a system of long credits, as ours is, all the hazards of a game of 
chance. No one can tell, when buying or selling on time, what will be 
the condition of our currency at the maturity of the contract. It may 
be at its extreme of expansion, or at its extreme of contraction,—the 
value of the dollar may grow to the value of two dollars, or it may 
shrink to the value of fifty cents. In the one case the seller loses, in 
the other he wins, just as he would do if he bet on the turn of a die. 
Nor are his elements for calculating the result much better; for the 
movements of our banking system, as at present organized, not being 
directly subject to the laws of trade, nor to effective legal restraints, are 
in truth governed by chance. 

Whenever our currency is thrown into one of its paroxysms of ex- 
treme expansion, by the undue enlargement of bank loans, it literally in- 
toxicates commerce, and drives it into all kinds of excesses. The de- 
sire of gain is stimulated to an unwonted degree, and manifests itself in 
over-trading, imprudent credits, reckless speculations, and numerous en- 
terprises of questionable utility and still more questionable morality. 
When the curtailment of bank loans suddenly precipitates the currency 
to its other extreme, commerce is paralyzed, industrial processes sus- 
pended, and laborers thrown out of employment; banks and merchants 
are alike forced into suspensions or failures, and the whole community 
involved in unexpected losses and disappointments, all tending to the de- 
velopment of fraud, suffering, penury, and a long train of kindred evils. 
These effects were all witnessed in the reaction of last autumn ; but their 
severity and duration were as nothing compared with what occurred in 
1837. Those who recollect the crisis of that year will remember that 
the embarrassments were almost universal, and that mercantile suspen- 
sions proved to be, in most cases, absolute failures. It bankrupted States 
as well as individuals, both financially and morally, and gave birth to 
frauds and other expedients so disreputable as to stamp that chapter of 
our history with imperishable disgrace. 

These evils are of a most serious character, it will be confessed ; and 
they are now universally recognized as resulting from those fluctuations in 
the currency that are occasioned by the want of a proper restraint imposed 
by law on the loans and discounts of banks. They are allowed to extend 
their lines of discount without limit, and thus exercise a more dangerous 
and despotic power over the property of the community than was ever 
exercised by the most absolute government. By a course of reckless 
expansion, followed by a forced contraction, they often ruin the most 
prudent of merchants, tradesmen and mechanics, stripping them of the 
property accumulated through years of honest industry, frugality and 
care. Nor does our banking system afford any adequate compensation 
for these evils. On the contrary, it inflicts other injuries that have not 
yet been adverted to. It causes our commercial intercourse with other 
nations to be impoverishing rather than enriching; for it makes money 
plenty and cheap here, and thereby enhances prices at home while it 
does not affect them abroad; thus compelling us to buy foreign goods 
dear, and sell our exports cheap. Again: bende suspensions in some 
instances turn out to be most disastrous failures, and in all such cases, 
the community, as represented by billholders and depositors, must suf- 
fer, to say nothing of the still heavier losses incurred by shareholders. 
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Including the latter, it is believed the people of the United States have 
lost by broken banks and depreciated notes, during the last half century, 
more than two hundred millions of dollars. 

So restive have some gentlemen of wealth and public spirit be- 
come, under these grievances, that they propose to combat them by 
private efforts, through the agency of bullion banks. These are efforts 
in the right direction, and are entitled to encouragement from every 
friend of a sound currency. If put in successful practice, the banks 
thus established would, at least, serve to preserve the soundness of all 
the money passing through their hands, and also, by force of example, 
exercise a ‘salutary influence beyond their own sphere. They would 
thus mitigate the evils of which we all complain; but they would be 
powerless as instruments for successfully combating the abuses of the 
present system. This requires the strong arm of the law; and there 
have been periods in our history when even that was found scarcely ade- 
quate, so powerful is the influence wielded by class interests, when 
armed with great wealth. 

How, then, shall we rid ourselves of these gigantic evils? Shall we 
abandon the system altogether, wind up the banks, and return to the 
currency which the framers of the Constitution intended to establish ? 
This extreme remedy has been occasionally proposed, and sometimes 
even in influential quarters. Nor can it be disguised that there exists 
in the community a deep-seated sentiment of hostility to our whole sys- 
tem of banking. This sentiment is yet smothered, but it is silently 
widening and strengthening; and it needs but one or two more crises 
like that of last autumn, to bring it to open expression and resolute 
action. With this sentiment your committee cannot sympathize. Per- 
haps it would have been better, if we had never departed in practice 
from that reliable standard of value ordained by the Constitution ; but 
the present system of currency has been established too long, and has 
blended itself too intimately with the habits and interests of our people, 
to permit, for a moment, the idea of its total abandonment, until every 
means of improving it shall have been first exhausted. Reformation, 
not destruction, is what the exigency demands. But, is this practical ? 
Your committee believe it is, and they will now proceed to state the rea- 
sons on which their belief is grounded, together with the remedies they 
have to propose 

The first point to be settled, is the specific character of the defects 
we seek to remedy. This, it is believed, has been done with sufficient 
accuracy by the discussions that have already taken place before this 
association. It will only be necessary, therefore, at this time, to state 
them in the order of their importance, illustrate the manner in which 
each produces its vicious consequences, and suggest the proper remedies, 


I.—Or Bank Expansions anp Contractions—rHEemR CAUSE 
AND THE Remepy. 


The great outstanding defect in our banking system is its undue 
conversion of its own credit into currency.* This transmutation or 


* This ingenious device for making money was first resorted to by the Bank of 
England, and our system has been grounded on the same principle. 
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magic-like change takes place whenever a bank discounts in excess 
of its capital, and it takes place to the precise extent of the excess, 
for every dollar thus discounted becomes currency, in the form of a 
debt due from the bank to the community for circulating notes or 
deposits. If the bank give its own notes in exchange for the securi- 
ties discounted, its credit is transmuted into currency in the form of 
circulating bank notes; if it merely inscribe a credit on its ledger to 
the party for whom it makes the discount, as is generally the case in 
our city banks, its credit becomes currency in the form of deposits in 
bank ; and although these deposits are a pure fiction, having no tangible 
existence anywhere, for neither the bank nor the depositor really pos- 
sesses them, they, nevertheless, perform the office of money just as ef- 
fectually as coin or bank notes held in actual possession. In truth, 
these ideal deposits, these inscriptions of credit on bank ledgers, which 
are placed there in exchange for the securities discounted, and which re- 
present nothing but those securities and the credit of the banks, are the 
chief reliance of our commerce in effecting the purchase of property and 
the payment of debts. They constitute, at the present time, five-sixths 
of the active currency of this city. 

The law confers upon banks this privilege of creating fictitious cur- 
rency, by loaning its credit at interest, and properly so, for without it 
they could not exist. It constitutes their only source of profits, inde- 
pendent of interest on their capital, which, it is evident, might be ob- 
tained as readily and more securely, through individual efforts of 
the shareholders, without resorting to the expensive machinery of 
banking. It is not, therefore, to the moderate and prudent exercise of 
this privilege that your committee object. They believe it may be car- 
ried to an extent that will render banking both profitable and useful 
without endangering the stability of the currency, and without detriment 
to any other interest. But, in view of the fact just shown, that every dol- 
lar of bank credit loaned creates a dollar of active currency, it is obvious 
that this privilege should be exercised only within proper limits,—that 
it should be subjected to strict legal restraints. When subjected to no . 
other restraint than that compounded of the strength of human cupidity 
and the means of gratification at its command, as is the case with our 
banks, we cannot be surprised at their abuse of this privilege, in pushing 
their discount lines, at every favoring opportunity, to an extent alike 
injurious to the currency and unsafe to themselves. Fifteen months ago, 
for example, the banks of this city extended their loans to $122,000,000, 
which proved to be a dangerous degree of expansion. With the then 
existing amount of their capital and specie reserve, this aggregaté of 
loans infused into our currency about $80,000,000 of the credit element 
in the form of deposits and circulation, on a specie basis of $12,000,000, 
or nearly seven dollars of the credit element to one dollar of coin. This 
enlarged the volume of currency and enhanced prices to such a de- 
gree, that it generated an adverse balance in our foreiyn trade much 
faster than we were digging gold from the bowels of California to meet 
it. The banks, of course, were called upon to supply the deficiency 
from their vaults. This demand upon a meagre reserve of coin 
excited apprehensions which were ripened into a panic by other unto- 
ward events, and the result was that after a struggle of a few weeks, 
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during which the banks contracted their loans and diminished the eur- 
rency some $25,000,000, they were compelled to close their vaults, and 
thus yield to a pressure occasioned by their own imprudent expan- 
sion. And it must ever be thus, unless we place a check-rein upon the 
banks; because there is a natural ratio of commerce and money which 
cannot be disturbed with impunity. Every undue expansion of the cur- 
rency is sure to be punished, through the laws of trade, by a subsequent 
and corresponding contraction; and the greater the excess of currency 
in the first instance, the greater its inevitable deficiency in the second. 

Seeing then that the reckless enlargements and consequent degrada- 
tion of our currency, through the excessive loaning of bank credits, are 
of most pernicious tendency, and that neither the system itself nor the 
law establishing it contains any principle or provision capable of prevent- 
ing these excesses, it is surely the part of wisdom to provide the needful 
restraint by legal limitations. But where shall we apply for relief? Shall 
it be at Washington, or at Albany ? If we go to the General Government 
and say, “the establishment jon maintenance of a sound currency are 
among the most useful prerogatives of Government; this power, it is 
believed, the Constitution has conferred on you, and we ask you to 
exercise it;” the Government will be likely to give us this response : 
“We agree with you that the framers of the Constitution intended to 
place this power in our hands, but the State Governments at once usurp- 
ed it, have always exercised it, and will not yield it. You must there- 
fore look to them. We have exercised the only power over this subject 
that remains with us, in excluding from our own monetary transactions 
every thing but gold and silver.” This answer would be as forcible as 
it is true; and, although your committee think, as will be seen presently, 
that something more remains for the General Government to do, it 
shows conclusively that our main reliance must be upon our own Legis- 
lature. It is there that the evil originated, and it is proper that we 
should there ask for its removal. 

But what shall be the remedy asked for? It is believed that each 
bank may be safely permitted to extend its loans and other investments 
to a point equal to once and a half its capital and its specie reserve ; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that it must keep on hand at all times an amount of 
specie equal to twenty per cent. of its immediate liabilities other than 
for its circulating notes, which should not be included because otherwise 
secured. 

If the banking laws of this State were thus amended, the extremes 
between which our bank expansions and contractions now vibrate would 
be brought much nearer together. Their movements would be subject 
to more wholesome restraints, which would cause them to perform their 
gyrations in anarrower circle. They could no longer inflate the cur- 
rency, by mixing their credit with it, to that dangerous extreme which 
necessitates a sudden and extreme reaction. And yet the privilege of 
loaning their credit to the extent of half their capital and as much be- 
yond that point as they may have specie in their vaults, would give them 
ample margin for profits. Banks judiciously managed under this re- 
striction would, it is believed, be able to earn from seven per cent. to 
eight per cent. per annum of net profits, and they would be measurably 
secure from the dangers of periodical crises, since, under this reform, 
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these could not occur with severity, if at all. It may be inferred by some, 
if the loaning of bank credit and the consequent production of fictitious 
currency be attended by bad consequences when carried to excess, that 
it must be followed by like consequences in all cases where the privilege 
is exercised in any degree, as it would seem to prove the principle a bad 
one. But this does not follow. The evils that we wish to avoid are ex- 
pansions and contractions of the currency, and these result solely from 
the abuse of the privilege. If confined to the limits proposed, the volume 
of the currency would not be expanded at all. The moderate infusion 
in it of the fictitious or credit element would merely displace or drive 
out a like quantity of coin, leaving the aggregate the same as if it con- 
sisted of the precious metals alone. This is the precise point that it is 
desirable to attain. The limited privilege of loaning their credit to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of their capital, and as far beyond it as they have 
specie in their vaults, would secure to the banks remunerating profits, 
and to the community the superior convenience of paper money, without 
enlarging the volume of currency, or in any manner affecting the measure 
of value ; for it must be noted that the restraint proposed will compel bank 
expansions to coincide in time and degree with the increase and diminu- 
tion of coin. These ebb and flood tides in our currency would doubt- 
less occur if it were exclusively metallic. They are necessary conse- 
quences of the principle of free competition in the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth. But in that case they would be of such a moder- 
ate kind that their effects would be salutary rather than injurious, serv- 
ing merely to check the natural tendency of commerce to overaction. 
It must be owned, however, that the limitation of bank discounts here 
proposed, will permit the fictitious portion of our currency to increase 
and diminish at the same time and in the same degree that its metallic 
portion increases and diminishes, thereby allowing the whole to enlarge 
and lessen with twice the rapidity that it would do if exclusively metal- 
lic. This, although permitted by the plan, need not be apprehended, it 
is believed, in its practical working, because the issue of the fictitious 
money would check the influx of coin, and, as a consequence, its own 
issue also; and hence the exercise of the privilege thus limited cannot, 
in point of fact, aggravate the fluctuations incident to a metallic currency 
but slightly, if at all. Under the present system the banks generally 
expand with five or six fold the rapidity with which their coin augments, 
often continuing the expansion long after the coin has commenced leav- 
ing their vaults, as has been the case with the banks of this city for some 
months past. Even under the severe restrictions of the Louisiana law, 
requiring the banks to keep in specie 334 per cent. of their immediate 
liabilities, they are permitted to extend their loans two dollars for 
every dollar that their coin augments. That restriction proved itself 
to be a most salutary one in the crisis of last year; but, although more 
suppressive of bank profits than the restrictions here proposed, because 
it requires a much larger specie reserve, it is, notwithstanding, a less ef- 
fective check on bank expansions, since it permits them to increase their 
discounts twice as fast as their coin augments, while these would limit 
them to an increase of dollar for dollar of coin. 

But in connection with restraints upon the maximum of discounts, 
your committee also propose limitations as to the minimum of specie- 
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compared with immediate liabilities, other than for circulating notes. 
The latter are not included because they are already secured by a de- 
posit of stocks with the Bank Department, and it would seem to be unjust, 
so long as these are required, to demand the additional pledge of specie. 
Your committee have not deemed it necessary or expedient to place 
this minimum so high as does the laws of Louisiana, because the 
limitation of discounts effects the main object much better, and a 
due regard to bank profits seems to forbid it; for our banks have 
not the opportunity of profitable operations in exchange enjoyed by 
those of Louisiana. Besides, it is not deemed wise to confine the bank 
movements within limits so narrow as to endanger their suspension at 
every adverse reaction. The object of requiring a minimum of specie 
at all, is not so much to check the discounts, since that will be much 
better done by the direct limitation proposed, as to secure a larger reser- 
voir of coin to meet the requirements of crises and other unexpected 
demands. A legal minimum of 20 per cent. will, it is believed, give a 
practical minimum of not less than 25 to 30 per cent., for no prudent 
bank will voluntarily occupy a position on the verge of legal death; and 
some will be compelled te keep even more than 30 per cent., to meet the 
contingencies to which they are liable from heavy and fluctuating 
deposits. 

It is believed that this restriction would prevent the specie reserve 
of the banks of this city from falling at any time below $25,000,000. It 
would probably range from 25 millions to 50 millions, This is quite 
low spenene ne less, in fact, than any other city of equal commerce 
is satisfied with ; as witness London and Paris, each with its $100,000,- 
000. It is to be hoped that this city, now ranking second in commercial 
importance, and, if true to herself, ere long to occupy the commanding 
position of the world’s centre of commerce and exchanges, will not again 
be liable to the reproach of letting her currency rest on the pitiful basis 
of ten millions of coin. 

Your committee would also recommend, as an amendment to the 
general banking law of this State, that hereafter every bank organized 
under the act passed April 18, 1838, and the subsequent amendments ° 
thereof, shall, before it makes any loans or discounts, have all its capital 
actually paid up in specie, which payment shall be proved on oath to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent of the banking department; and that 
all banks now organized, or hereafter to be organized, shall be prohibited 
from making, either directly or indirectly, any loans or discounts upon 
pledge of their capital stock or any part thereof. 

These additional safeguards are deemed necessary as a means of pre- 
venting the needy and the designing from assuming the disguise of 
banking for the purpose of borrowing money instead of lending it. 

The committee believe that the few and simple alterations they have 
now recommended in the banking laws of this State, would go far, very 
far, towards giving our currency those characteristics of soundness and 
stability which appertain to a metallic currency. They would effectually 
prevent those violent fluctuations in its volume which are attended with 
such disastrous consequences to every interest. And in preventing them 
here, at the commercial and financiai centre of the United States, we 
prevent them everywhere throughout the limits of our banking system; 
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for New York being commercially a creditor city to every other section 
of the country, the banks elsewhere will expand and must contract in 
unison with those of this city. The steps in the process are these: 
When the banks here enlarge their discounts, it first makes them debtors 
to the banks of neighboring cities. The last named banks, finding ex- 
changes in their favor, either at once begin to enlarge their discounts 
also, or, if short of specie, first fortify themselves by demanding pay- 
ment of the differences in their favor in coin, and on that increase their 
loans. Next the banks in the interior and in distant States, everywhere, 
in fact, to our remotest limits, feel the expansive wave, and promptly 
embrace the opportunity of riding upon its crest, for they are all ambi- 
tious of large dividends. And thus a bank expansion here never fails 
to send its bloated pulsations through our whole banking system. 
Therefore, if the commercial position of New York has given her this 
power of control over the bank movements throughout the Union, she 
owes it to her sister States as well as to herself, to so exercise it as to 
preserve the soundness and stability of the currency. 

Your committee have tested, theoretically, the effect of the pro- 
posed restrictions on the present status of the banks of this city. They 
find that while the more conservative are within the required limits, 
there are others that are considerably beyond them; and hence, that 
their enforcement at this time would compel an aggregate curtailment 
in the discounts of some four or five millions. But the great benefit to 
be derived from their adoption will be in restraining future movements. 
Even now their salutary influence is needed to check the present strong 
tendency to enlarged discounts with a steadily diminishing reserve of 
coin. Unless this tendency be promptly arrested, it will be certain to 
sow the seeds of serious future mischief. 

But while your committee believe that this is the great measure of 
reform demanded by existing defects in our banking system, and that 
which is best calculated to give the required relief, they have auxiliary 
measures to recommend which they deem of great value. Among them 
is 


Il.—Tuxz Rerear or tue Usury Laws. 


It was reserved for the present century to witness a complete re- 
volution in the laws of civilized communities relative to the interest of 
money. Usury laws have now been repealed in nearly all the leading 
nations of Christendom. It had been the policy of governments, from 
the earliest ages, either to prohibit interest altogether, or to limit its 
tate. Money was made the object of special laws as to the rate of hire 
which should be given for its use, while in the case of other descriptions 
of property, no law was deemed requisite but that which naturally arises 
from the influence of supply and demand. No one questioned the propriety 
of rent, pay, or hire for the use of houses, lands or other property. Money, 
the measure by which the transfers of these is now regulated, was held to 
be something different, of a peculiar and mysterious character. Education, 
scientific research, the diffusion of knowledge and alterations in the con- 
dition of society and the uses of money, have introduced new views of 
money. Or, it may be said, the uses of money are, in modern times 
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different from what they were in previous ages. No man borrows money 
to hoard it. It is borrowed for use. What the borrower needs, is the 
money’s worth, or its services. He invests for profit, or to anticipate 
income. He improves the “ talent,” or money, according to his judg- 
ment, and he returns it, as he would surrender hired houses or lands, 
paying rent or interest to the owner or lender. Rent, interest or hire, 
| paid for the use of property, varies with the nature of the property, the 
| character of the transaction or occupation, the system of government, 
the customs of society—and even the climate of a country has an indirect 
influence. Profits may be greater or less in one case than in another : 
| one person may be more skilful in his calling or business than another. 
In the case of money or property invested in a ship at sea, there may 
be greater danger of loss than in the case of an investment in land, or 
a loan upon a well cultivated farm. ‘To say in the present condition of 
society that the rate of interest or compensation for the use of property 
should be the same in every case, at all times and in all places, is as 
absurd as to assert that two things wholly different are one and the 
| same. Laws enacted to enforce this absurdity were evaded. Govern- 
ments that fostered usury laws found that men either set at defiance or 
disregarded with impunity the penalties which these laws imposed. Such 
defiance of law was urged as an argument in favor of their repeal, on 
the ground that systematic or general violation of law, by successful 
evasion of its penalties, exerted a demoralizing influence and fostered a 

contempt for all law. But laws should find their support in their own ) 
inherent justice. Being just, the whole moral force of the community 
is united in their support. It is because usury laws are unjust and im- 
politic that they have been repealed by enlightened commercial nations. 
It is for these reasons that we also should repeal them. One of our 
if most profound Political Economists having examined and discussed the 
operation of these laws in their various relationships—moral, social, 
economical, and political—remarks, “ that the usury laws so far as they 
operate, have a tendency to check that salutary division of labor so es- 
sential to the prosperity of every community—to throw a clog on the 
great wheel of commerce.” And as to agriculture, his condemnation of 
these laws, he asserts, “is in perfect harmony with that interest.” The 
Farmer, no less than the Mechanic, the Manufacturer and the Merchant, 
suffers from the usury laws. The unrestricted use of money accelerates, 
while usury laws retard, the progressive development and general dif- 

fusion of wealth in a community, a state or a nation. 

It has been remarked by Ricardo, that the true rate of interest de- 
pends altogether upon “ the rate of profits which can be made by the 
employment of capital.” If it be fixed at a certain rate by law, in 

seasons of pressure for money the banks are unable to deal directly 
with those who are really in want of money, because the persons who 
hold money in banks, or who have superior influence with the banks, 
immediately on the first appearance of pressure get possession of all the 
money in the market, and lend it out, at second hand, for much higher 
rates than the law permits the banks to take. At such times, no matter 
how deserving a man may be, however beneficial his occupation to so- 
ciety, if a peculiar turn in his affairs should require the temporary aid 
of a little money, the banks can afford him no relief, and, consequently, 


| 
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to him the idea of a bank becomes that of a mockery or a snare. He 
is bewildered. He finds money plenty outside of bank, for which he is com- 
pelled to pay an enormous bonus above the market rate, and if he will 
not consent to the too often exorbitant demand, he must contemplate, 
as an alternative, the destruction of his business, and with it, probably, 
the ruin of a whole neighborhood, which had become prosperous through 
his energetic pursuit of some laudable occupation, tending to foster in- 
dustrial development and the true independence of his country. In this 
way, our usury laws defeat those just and salutary benefits which our 
people have a right to look for, and to calculate upon finding in the 
business of banking as it should be conducted. Instead of such benefits, 
they find that in the hour of their greatest need, the usury laws convert 
our banking systems into engines of oppression, transforming a slight 
pressure for money into a severe revulsion, or a violent panic, by prohib- 
iting, through their operation, all direct intercourse between the real 
lenders of money and the real borrowers of it. We had a fearful illus- 
tration of the truth of these observations in the crisis of last year, when 
a fictitious monetary demand of a most extraordinary character, trans- 
formed a severe pressure into an unreasoning panic. 

If the rate of interest were not trammelled by legal restraints, it 
would become to every man having use for money, either as borrower 
or lender, what the barometer is to the mariner, a guide by which to 
regulate his occupation, telling him when to spread or take in sail, when 
to contract or expand. By watching the rise and fall in the rate of in- 
terest, every man engaged in active business would be enabled to gain a 
correct knowledge of the course of the money market, a knowledge 
which is now possessed exclusively by a few of the shrewdest of our 
bank managers. 

Whatever arguments have been used heretofore in favor of our own 
usury laws, have now been set aside by the experience which we have 
-had, of the folly of attempting to maintain these laws when the leading 
commercial populations, with which we hold the most intimate finan- 
cial relationships, have thrown them aside, and entered into free compe- 
tition for the money of the world. Among the phenomena of the late 
revulsion, there was an evidence of the dangers which menace us, 
financially, so long as our usury laws continue in force. When the 
great powers of Europe engaged in war, the rate of interest began 
to inerease, and in the liquidation of the expenses of that war it arose 
to a very high rate. Every influence which could draw money from 
other countries was put into operation. New York being the principal 
point on this continent at which capital centres, became exposed for a 
long period, even after the war had terminated, to a system of depletion 
which taxed the financial resources of the whole country, and which 
finally precipitated, to some extent, the impending collapse. Our 
Government stocks held in Europe were sent home for redemption or 
sale, and the money thus obtained was taken away from us in coin to 
earn the high rates of interest offered in those countries of Europe which 
had repealed the usury laws. State stocks and other securities were 
returned upon us in large amounts, and sold, and the proceeds went to 
swell the great current of specie that flowed from this port to Europe. 
Is it strange or wonderful that we at last found ourselves prostrate and 
our energies paralyzed ? 
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It cannot be denied that we had lived extravagantly and speculated 
wildly. But whatever may have been our errors as individuals, it is 
demonstrable, from recent occurrences, that our financial system would 
have proved itself much stronger had we not been chained to usury laws, 
by mistaken legislation, throughout that period of European competition 
for money which preceded the revulsion. Admit that certain rates of 
interest were quoted as high here as those prevalent in London, Paris, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam, or higher; yet it must be remembered that 
these rates were exceptional, were contrary to law, and prevailed only 
to a limited extent, principally among those who knew how to evade the 
usury laws. European capitalists would not incur the penalties of those 
laws by engaging in these monetary transactions, or they preferred to 
withdraw their capital to points with which they were more intimately 
connected, where usury laws did not prevail, and where they could ob- 
tain as high a rate of interest without risk of forfeiting their capital by 
taking more than six or seven per cent. 

Experience having thus demonstrated that, as in Europe they are 
unshackled by usury laws, we are exposed in great emergencies to sud- 
den and powerful drafts upon our capital, one of the principal means for 
our safety in the future is to be found in the repeal of these laws. We 
can then check to a certain extent any excessive European demand by a 
lawful exercise of the right to place our money markets upon an equality 
with those of the rest of the world as regards the hire of money. We 
shall then have the satisfaction of knowing we can have money lawfully 
at some price or rate, and will not be called upon to suspend all our 
great industrial occupations and enterprises. 

Nothing can be more absurd than our present position, as an intel- 
ligent people, living under usury laws which forbid our giving or taking 
more than a certain fixed rate for money, while in nearly all the great 
European marts with which we are in daily correspondence, and hold in- 
timate business relationships, the people are free to pay or take whatever- 
rate they please. But we must submit to the loss of our capital, so long 
as our usury laws exist, whenever Europe pleases to bid higher for money 
than these laws permit us to give; and the United States will continue 
to be used as a great reservoir for money, to be drained at pleasure by 
the governments and people of other nations. 

So far as our own State is concerned, therefore, we would recom- 
mend the immediate and unconditional repeal of the usury laws. Other 
States will soon discover, in the flow of capital to this State, the neces- 
sity of following our example, and thus these enactments, a remnant of 
the dark ages, will disappear from the statute books of the whole 
Union. 


III. Suppression or Smatyt Nores. 


Among the measures proposed for securing a more uniform and re- 
liable currency, that of suppressing or prohibiting small notes has fre- 
quently occupied public attention. Excessive issues of small notes are 
fraught with evil, and the natural tendency of the power to issue them 
is always to run into excess, thus driving coin out of use ; and too often 
the loss on such notes falls most heavily upon that portion of the com- 
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munity least able to bear it. To deprive the laborer of his hire, by 
means of paper money liable to sudden depreciation, isa crime. All 
our governments, National and State, have been appealed to against these 
paper issues. Some of the States have prohibited notes under five dol- 
lars, but so far there has been no disposition manifested to make the pro- 
hibition general throughout the Union. As early as 1830, a distinguished 
statesman and financier, Mr. Gallatin, who had been for many years Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, wrote in favor of suppressing notes under ten dollars, 
He remarked : “ Congress has power to lay stamp duties on notes, on 
bank notes, and on any description of notes. That power has already 
been exercised.” Senator Rives, of Virginia, proposed such a measure 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. The late Col. Benton, of Missouri, 
introduced a bill in Congress, in 1855, proposing a tax “of forty cents 
on all (each) notes under five dollars, of twenty cents on all under ten 
dollars, and of ten cents on all under twenty dollars,” with a view of 
suppressing their circulation, infractions of the bill being punishable as 
a penal offence. The late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie, 
brought the subject before Congress repeatedly, as he remarked, “ under 
the hope that Congress, or the States authorizing their issue, would take 
action to extend the restriction and make it general.” He urged the 
suppression of small notes because of “ the losses which a failure to re- 
deem them on demand always inflicts upon labor,” and also because of 
the deleterious influence which they exert upon the currency. The 
present Secretary of the Treasury said in his report of last year: “ As 
an additional restraint upon the tendency of the banks to over issue, as 
well for the purpose of keeping an ample supply of specie in constant cir- 
culation, the suppression of all bank notes under the denomination of 
twenty dollars is recommended to the consideration of those under 
whose jurisdiction these State institutions exist.” 

Experience demonstrates that coined money is driven out of the 
country by excessive issues of paper money, and in the absence of any 
effort by the General Government to control and regulate paper money, 
this must continue to be the case; and to assert that the coining of 
money, and the regulation of money provided for by the Constitution, 
apply to money for the use of the Government only, and not also for the 
convenience and protection of the people of the whole Union, is so con- 
trary to reason as scarcely to require comment. Money made of paper 
is as powerful in its influence upon all interests as money made of gold 
and silver, and the regulation of money, the measure of value, belongs 
exclusively to the highest authority in every nation. If the General 
Government has no power to regulate paper money, then the power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution of making gold and silver money, if 
only for the convenience of Government, has been, and may again be, 
rendered impotent, since most of the States have assumed the right to 
sanction the making of paper money, the excessive issues of which drive 
out of the hands of the people and out of the country, the coined money 
issued by the General Government; and in the universal prostration of 
industry, trade and commerce, resulting from these excessive issues of 
paper money, Government itself is paralyzed, and forced in a time of pro- 
fonnd peace to borrow large sums of money to meet current expenses. 

Your committee entertain the opinion that the General Government 
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possesses full power over the currency, and it was principally because 
Congress did not exercise the power of regulating and restraining the 
currencies issued under the authority of the several States, that resort 
was twice had to the expedient of a National Bank. 

The experience of the past year has shown the impossibility of at- 
taining the object through the action of the Sub-Treasury, and results 
from the immense disproportion betweeen the mass of payments for the 
ordinary and current business of the country, and those which are ef- 
fected by the General Government. The action of Government does not 
extend beyond its receipts and disbursements; all it can do, is to ae- 
cumulate an amount of specie equal to the public funds; establishing a 
separate metallic currency for the Government, compelling importers and 
purchasers of public lands to pay in specie, and paying its creditors in 
the same currency. It has had no control over the general currency of 
the whole country. It has not been able to prevent a general suspen- 
sion of specie payments. It is, therefore, self-evident that something 
more is required of the General Government: something that is practi- 
cable, in harmony with the spirit of the Constitution, and in accordance 
with the great interests of the people of all occupations in every section 
of the Union. 

Two measures of relief within the power of the General Government, 
deemed to be wholly practicable, have been presented for the considera- 
tion of your committee : first, the suppression of small notes under ten 
dollars ; second, the opening of the Treasury offices throughout the 
Union, for receiving coin in sums of not less than one hundred dollars, 
in exchange for certificates of deposit. The first we have already dis- 
cussed, and we earnestly recommend the suppression of all bank notes 
under ten dollars, by means of a law, similar to the bill presented in 
Congress by the late Col. Benton. 


IV.—Gotp Deposit System. 


Although the Independent Treasury has failed to regulate the cur- 
rency, some good has been achieved by the establishment of that system. 
The employment of the precious metals by Government, simultaneously 
with an augmentation of gold from recent discoveries, has produced that 
increase of the metallic basis, observable in all the States; and material 
assistance has, on more than one occasion, been rendered to the public 
by a timely disbursement of the coin accumulated in the Treasury. 
Had those surplus revenues, which lately arose from excess of income 
over expenditure, been retained by Government, the consequences would 
have been an earlier, and perhaps, more disastrous revulsion, and greater 
popular excitement, than prevailed in the panic last year. Government 
was greatly strengthened by the consciousness of the public, that it 
had exerted all its power, as far as the limited influence of the Sub- 
Treasury system extended, to mitigate the severity of the crisis. 

Experience has shown that public money accumulated in the Treas- 
ury cannot long remain unexpended, and it should not, for it takes so 
much from the active and bona fide capital of the country, and Con 
is therefore impelled, by principles of sound policy, to disburse it in 
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cancelling debt, or in enlarged expenditures for useful purposes, if not by 
distributing it among the States. Hence, it naturally occurs that when 
a revulsion sweeps over the country, the reserve in the Treasury soon 
runs down to a minimum—duties from imports, and revenue from sales 
of land, fall off, and new debts are incurred. It being apparent, there- 
fore, that accumulations of coin in the Treasury on Government account 
cannot be retained to any considerable amount, nor to an extent suffi- 
cient to form the basis of a circulating medium for more than a small 
fraction of the business of the people, it has been suggested that if the 
Treasury were opened to private deposits of coin, in exchange for cer- 
tificates of not less than one hundred dollars each, the offices of the 
Treasury throughout the Union would become storehouses of money for 
the people, and thus secure an increase in the reserve of coin commen- 
surate with the wants of business, so as to check, in some degree, the 
tendency to ruinous paper inflations. The Government certificates, rep- 
resenting coin in the Treasury owned by the people—the faith of the 
United States being solemnly pledged to retain the coin for the payment 
of the certificates on demand, and for no other purpose whatever—would 
also, it has been urged, greatly facilitate the transmission of money 
through our wide-extended territory; and, being receivable at par by 
Government in payment of debts at any of the revenue offices, although 
payable in coin only at the place where issued, they would become a 
universal medium of circulation, “such as commerce and trade, no less 
than industry and capital, would find convenient and acceptable.” This 
system is already in operation, indirectly, to a limited extent, in the use 
which is made, as a medium of exchange, of the drafts drawn on the As- 
sistant Treasurers and Depositaries, as well as in the use that is made 
of certificates for bullion deposited for coinage at the Mint, Branch 
Mints and Assay Offices. These drafts and certificates are accepted as 
mouey; they are used and circulated as money, and the drafts are some- 
times kept in circulation for years before they are presented for payment. 
The proposition, therefore, to authorize the opening of the Treasury to 
private deposits is demonstrated to be a measure which the people re- 
quire, and which would be made available to a considerable extent in 
establishing a more uniform and reliable currency. 

For fear that we may be misunderstood we will state, that we are 
opposed to all issues of paper money by the Government; that we would 
consider such an issue, of paper money, as one of the greatest calamities 
that could be inflicted upon the country—it would only be a mode of 
borrowing money; it would not control the issues of the banks, and 
would not aid in the least the-establishment of a sound currency. The 
measure suggested by us is, that the General Government should receive 
on special deposit from the people, gold; give a receipt for it, and return 
it to the depositors, or their representatives or assigns, on surrender 
of said receipt. By this means every possessor of gold coin can put the 
same immediately into circulation: that is to say, while the gold coin 
remains deposited with the Government, the public will have as fully 
the use of it as if it were actually passing from one person to another, 
by an active circulation; and thus not only furnish a supply of coin, 
available in case of need, but also a means for remittances through the 
United States. 
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That the power “to coin money” and “ regulate the value thereof,” 
derived from the Constitution, confers upon Congress the right to con- 
trol paper money, the most liable to abuse of any description of money 
is proved by the debates in the Constitutional Convention, and in the 
writings of all the early authorities; and to permit deposits of coin in. 
the Treasury, as a means of regulating the currency, is only to exercise 
an attribute of the power to coin money, since the coin, being at rest 
and saved from wear, is represented by the certificate circulated in its 
stead; and it being impossible to transact our vast internal commerce 
and trade without the use of paper money, the Government, in issuing 
such money based upon and representing coin, only carries out the 
power that has been conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

Your committee are unable to discern any serious objection to this 
measure, and we therefore propose it, and recommend its adoption, the 
deposits to be in sums of not less than one hundred dollars each. 

The two measures which we have proposed for the action of the 
General Government, if adopted, will most assuredly increase our me- 
tallic basis, and operate as powerful correctives to an undue expansion 
of paper money. And we confidently trust that our leading States- 
men, forgetting political animosities, will unite in a patriotic effort to 
remedy evils that are sapping the foundations of the greatness of our be- 
loved country. 


¥ 


To recapitulate the measures recommended. They are: 


First. That the banking laws of this State be so amended that no 
bank shall hereafter be permitted to extend its loans, discounts, and 
other investments, beyond 4n amount equal to the sum of its capital, 
half its capital, and the specie in its vaults; nor shall it be permitted to 
let its specie at any time fall below 20 per cent. of its immediate liabili- 
ties, exclusive of its circulating notes. That banks hereafter to be or- 
ganized under the banking laws of this State, also be required, before 
commencing business, to have their entire capital paid up in full in spe- 
cie; and that all banks be hereafter prohibited from making loans, 
either directly or indirectly, on their own stock. 

Second. That all laws against usury be repealed. 

Third. That the circulation of all bank notes of a less denomination 
than ten dollars be suppressed, by means of a tax or stamp duty to be 
levied by Congress. 

Fourth. That the Government of the United States, through its dif- 
ferent treasuries, receive gold from the people, and issue receipts or 
certificates of deposit therefor, in sums of not less than one hundred 
dollars. 

These four measures constitute the system of reform your commit- 
tee venture to recommend. They have pointed out the necessity and 
propriety of each under the proper heads. They may here add their 
belief that the adoption of the entire series would be likely to so ele- 
vate the character of our currency as to make it the best extant, instead 
of being about the worst as it now unquestionably is. It would render 
our currency better than that of Great Britain, because the restraints 
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which she has placed upon her banks do not embrace deposits. Sir 
Robert Peel’s bill has made this fatal omission, and is thus rendered of 
little practical value. Its limitation of the movements of the Bank of 
England applies only to the circulation, requiring all that is issued in 
excess of £14,000,000 to represent an equal amount of coin in its 
vaults; but leaving it and all other banks in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the private bankers and discount houses, free to transmute debt 
into currency, by loaning their credit, to whatever extent their inclina- 
tion and ability may dictate. They had abused this privilege, prior to 
the crisis of last year, to a much greater extent than even our own Banks. 
In other words, their currency was much more inflated than ours. This 
assertion will surprise many, but it is, nevertheless, strictly true. And 
had not the Government wisely come forward and authorized the bank 
to violate its charter, by increasing its issues regardless of the specie in 
its vaults, and thus breaking the force of the reaction and panic before 
they reached their culminating point, as they were permitted to do here, 
the whole debtor class in that kingdom would have been involved in 
hopeless bankruptcy. As it was, they suffered more than we did. 
There were, perhaps, less of suspended debts there, but vastly more of 
actual insolvency. 

The banking system of France is liable to the same objection. Its 
discounts are not subject to any legal restraints whatever, nor is its cir- 
culation as well guarded as that of the Bank of England. But the 
commerce of that nation was less seriously affected by the crisis than 
was that of Great Britain or the United States, because it is prosecuted 
on the principle of cash payments or very short credits. 

But to return to the measures of reform here recommended. Why 
should they not be adopted, and moulded into laws? Sound views of 
public policy, and a due regard for the general welfare, alike demand it. 
From what quarter may we anticipate objections? Surely not from any 
well-managed bank, for the proposed measures will not lessen its aver- 
age profits, while they will add greatly to the security of its business. 
And if well grounded objections cannot come from this quarter, they 
cannot come at all, for their adoption would greatly benefit every other 


interest. 
GEORGE OPDYKE, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
JAMES GALLATIN, 
JOHN EADIE. 


New York, November 19, 1858. 


Cusa.—The “ Caja Commercial de la Isla de Cuba,” one of the joint Stock Banks 
that twelve months since so suddenly were ushered into existence, has been dissolved 
by edict of the Captain-General. Sixty-five per cent. of its entire capital has been 
sunk or lost. Ought not this fact to serve as a lesson to others not to attempt the 
management of any business of which they possessed no previous knowledge, and 
for which they were not fitted by either habit or education ? 

32 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Will of a Banker.—The will of the late Eliphalet Greely, Esq., of Portland, Maine, 
bequeathes to his native town, Cumberland, the sum of $28,000 for the following 
purposes: $20,00" to be funded, and the interest thereon to be appropriated to the sup- 
port of an institution in the town of Cumberland, for the instruction of youth of both 
sexes ; $6,000 for the erection of a suitable building for that purpose, to be built in 
modern style, either of brick or stone; $1,000 for the purchase of philosophical ap- 
paratus for the institution; $500 for a library for same, and $500 to pay the architect 
for the plans of the building. ‘The will specifies, in some particulars, how the seminary 


shall be conducted. 


New Counterfeits—Another exceedingly dangerous counterfeit on the State Bank 
of Ohio has been discovered, which has undonbtedly had an extensive circulation. 
Last week a twenty dollar bill on the Ripley branch was suspected by a teller of one 
of the Banks in Third street, but after a close comparison, and a strict scrutiny by the 
most reliable judges, there was a difference of opinion as to its character. The 
majority, however, decided that it was genuine. In order to test the matter fully,. 
Messrs. Johnson & Brother forwarded the bill to the cashier of the Ripley branch, 
and to-day an answer was received pronouncing it a counterfeit, no notes of the date 
and number of the counterfeit having been issued by the Bank. Engravers are of 
the opinion that the impression must have been taken, in part at least, from genuine 
engravings, so perfect is the engraving. There is no mark by which the counterfeit 
ean be distinguished from the genuine, and as the former have undoubtedly been 
changed in the filling up so as to represent the several branches, the only safe plan is 
to refuse all notes of the denomination of $20 on the State Bank of Ohio. The 
counterfeit is not a new one, and some of our bankers are of the opinion that the 
spurious notes have been received and paid out by the Banks themselves, for some 
time, and that a large proportion of $20’s now in circulation are counterfeit.—Cincin- 


nati Gazette. 


Daring Bank Robbery—$10,000 Stolon.—One of the most daring as well as exten- 
sive robberies which ever took place in this city, was perpetrated on Thursday night. 
The Banking House of Messrs. Brown & Keep, on the corner of Main and Swan 
streets, was entered by the door leading to the back staircase from Swan street, and 
the safe robbed of over $10,000 in bills of various descriptions. After effecting an 
entrance, the burglars proceeded to the bedroom of Mr. Allen, the Teller, and Mr. 
Burns, one of the clerks of the bank, which is adjoining the office which they entered 
by means of false keys, and having thoroughly stupefied these gentlemen by means of 
chloroform, they possessed themselves of the keys of the safe, and proceeded to help 
themselves. The following is a partial description of the money taken; $3,000 on 
the Bank of Tiverton; $3,000 in bills of all denominations on Canada banks; $2,000 
on the Bank of Orleans; $1,300 in tens and fives on the Mercantile Bank of Hartford ; 
€900 in bills of various descriptions on New York State Banks. A portion of this 
money was somewhut depreciated, but the total loss will exceed $9,000. Fortunately, 
a bag containing $2,000 in gold, in another department of the safe, was entirely over- 
looked by the rascals in their haste. As it was, they succeeded in getting off with the 
bills, leaving their chloroform bottle in the bedroom where the young men were sleeping, 
aud one of their burglarious instruments near the door through which they effected an 
entrance. The young men were considerably under the influence of chloroform this 
morning, when they awoke, but soon managed to comprehend what had transpired, 
and immediately gave the alarm. Since the above was put in type one of the missing 
packages, containing $3,0U0 in Tiverton bills, has been found in the back yard of the 
St. James’ Hotel. These notes are only worth ten cents on the dollar, and the rogues 
probably thought it would hardly be worth while to run the risk of retaining them. 
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It is supposed the package was thrown into the yard from Washington street.—Baffalo 
Express, Oct. 16, 

Texas.—The Marshall (Texas) Flag announces the completion of the additional 
five miles of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and says: 

“‘ This work has been done by the new company, who were purchasers at the sale 
on the Ist of June last. The track is now within two miles of Marshall, and there is 
iron enough on hand fora half mile more. Notice of the completion of twenty-five 
miles has been forwarded to the Executive of the State, who will doubtless send an 
engineer to examine and receive the section, when the company will be entitled to 
256,000 acres of land. These lands have already been located, and upon the recep- 
—- of ‘the section of twenty-five miles, patents will be issued from the General Land 
Office. 


Bank Deposits.—Surerior Court GENERAL TeErmM—New York.—Edward Bigelow 
rs. Hugh McCabe.—The defendant was the maker of a note payable at the Bowery 
Bank. The plaintiff presented the note for payment, which was refused, whereupon 
the note was protested, and the plaintiff brought this action for the face of the note and 
the cost of protest. In his answer the defendant set up that he had deposited funds 
in the Bank to pay the note, and they were on deposit when it was presented for pay- 
ment. The plaintiff moved that this part of the answer be stricken out for irrelevancy, 
and the motion was granted by the Judge at Special Term. In an appeal to the General 
Term the order at Special Term was affirmed with costs. 

Slosson, J., in rendering the opinion of the full Court, held, that in an action 

* against the maker of a note payable at a Bank named in the note, it is no defence that 
the maker of the note had funds to his credit in the Bank sufficient to meet the note ; 
and that an averment of such fact is not equivalent to an averment that the defendant 
was ready at the place of payment, with funds to pay the note, since legally the bank 
would not be bound, on the mere presentation of the note of a depositor, to apply his 
funds to its payment. 


Death of the Richest Man in New England.—Ebenezer Francis, Esq., died at his 
residence in Pemberton Square, at half-past six o’clock this morning. 

The deceased was born at Beverly, Mass., October 15, 1775, and at his death was, 
therefore, nearly eighty-three years of age. He was the only son of Colonel Ebenezer 
Francis, who was killed in the battle of Hubbardtown, near Ticonderoga, July 1777. 
He came to Boston in January, 1787, a poor boy, and obtained a situation in the 
counting-room of the late Jonathan Harris, with whom he was subsequently several 
years connected in business. 

“Tn a few years,” says the Boston Journal, ‘ Mr. Harris retired, the copartnership 
was dissolved, and Mr. Francis took a store on Long Wharf, where he engaged in the 
foreign trade and became a large ship owner. He retired from mercantile business 
about twenty years ago with a large fortune, but has greatly added to it since that 
period. He has been well known for many years past in financial circles as a large 
dealer in negotiable paper, and a conspicuous operator in other money transactions. 
His wealth is variously estimated at from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000. He had on de- 
posit in the Banks of Boston at the time of his death about $2,300,000, not having 
renewed any paper for several months past. He was alsoa large owner of bank stock, 
mortgages, &c. It is understood that this vast wealth is left subject to his last will 
and testament, made some time since, and that the bulk of his property has been 
given to his heirs-at-law.”—Boston Transcript, Sept. 21. 


Bogus Coin —How it is made and how to detect it—The material from which the 
spurious coins, lately shoved in the market, is manufactured, and which forms so 
perfect an imitation of the genuine as to require a practised eye to detect the difference, 
is composed of fine tin and nickel,—the latter ingredient serving to harden and give 
the ringing sound. They are cast in moulds similar to the common bullet mould; on 
both plates of the mould, a composition of Plaster of Paris ia a plastic state is spread, 
in the lower of which is laid as many genuine coins as the plate will hold, and then the 
plates of the mould are brought together, and left standing until the plaster is suffi- 
ciently hardened, the mould is opened, leaving both sides of the coiu distinctly im- 
pressed in the plaster on the two plates of the mould. The melted composition is then 
run through the hole into the mould, and after cooling, the coins, in an impefect state, 
are taken out and retouched by filing, &c., and then galvanized. The actual cost of 
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this bogus coin, after it is finished, is on the average about fifteen cents on the 
dollar. 

All base coin can easily be detected if examined carefully, either by its greasy feel, 
by its non-ringing sound, or the milling round the edge, which is very seldom perfect. 
This direction is good both in relation to gold and silver coin, but gold coin is better 
detected by the lightness of weight. 


Treasury Regulation—Payment of Bills of Exchange. 
Treasury Department, August 10. 


* {Sm:—I have to call your attention to the following regulations, viz.: Bills of Ex- 
change, drawn by United States Consuls, are occasionally presented at this department 
for payment by holders whose rights are derived from endorsements, not made by par- 
ties to whom such bills have been duly made payable, but by other persons claiming 
to act for such parties by procuration, without producing the power of attorney or 
other authority for the transfer of the property in such bill of exchange out of its 
lawful owner. The accounting officers, who are bound to see that no person receives 
money from the Treasury but by lawful title, cannot recognize such endorsements, un- 
less on competent proof of their sufficiency, which, in the absence of the power of 
attorney, may be made by a bond of indemnity in double the amount of the sum 
claimed, executed by two sufficient sureties. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Howe i Coss, Secretary of the Treasury. 
To Wm, Medill, Esq., First Comptroller of the Treasury. 


Towa.—The Common Council of Dubuque, Iowa, have taken a step in good earnest 
towards permanently establishing the credit of that city. At a meeting in the early 
part of this month, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously passed :— 

Whereas, it appears that the people of this city have, heretofore, at different times, 
voted loans for railroad purposes, amounting to the sum of $1,650,000, to wit: 

For the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad........... osetone $200,000 
For the Dubuque Western Railroad sere 250,000 
For the Dubuque, St. Peters and St. Paul R........... 750,000 
For the Turkey River Valley Railroad............++ +. 200,000 
For the Southern Wisconsin Railroad...........0-0002. 150,000 
For the Dubuque and Bellevue Railroad.......... 100,000 


Tete essssssonoss ea nenate srbneieun 


And Whereas, it appears further, that only a portion of said bonds have been issued 
mp to this time, to wit, $450,000—-200,000 for the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad, and 
.$250,000 for the Dubuque Western Railroad; and whereas, from the great commer- 
cial distress now pervading the country, the want of confidence in the money market 
of the East, the financial troubles particularly affecting the West, and the heavy taxes 
necessary to impose in such cases, it is inexpedient and unwise to negotiate any more 
ibonds for Railroad purposes, 

Resolved, That hereafter this council will not authorize, countenance, or consent to 
the issuing, sale, use or negotiation of the bonds above described, or any part thereof, 
-or any transaction, arrangement or scheme which shall require the issue or expenditure 
-of money, other than for the payment of interest already contracted for, from the City 
‘Treasury for Railroad purposes. 


Debt of Montreal.—The Auditors state the total debt of the city to be £992,738, 
Of this the Water Works debt is £565,798; the Grand Trunk debt, £125,000; 
and the ordinary Corporation debt, £341,940. The amount of indebtedness at the 
first sight seems great, but still, when we come to look into it, and consider the small 
rate of taxation now levied, we cannot find any thing very desperate. The liabilities 
for the Water Works make the most serious item. The sum.of £565,798 is larger 
than we expected, and it is quite a serious item. According to the statement of the 
previous year, the Water Works liabilities were then £414,158, making an increase of 
£151,539 this year. Against this large debt must be put the fact, that with the com- 
pletion of the distribution the revenue will pay the interest within ten or fifteen 
thousand 7 ape also the further fact that they have caused the reduction of insur- 
ance on all the real estate in the city twenty per cent. It is therefore folly to consider 
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the Water Works debt a grievance. Of the £125,000 of the Grand Trunk debt, 
£25,000 have been paid. And the rest is perfectly good. It has been placed in such 
a way as to be quite secure. 

Issue of State Railroad Bonds.—We learn that the Governor of Minnesota has 
delivered into the hands of the Minneapolis and Cedar Valley Railroad Company 
$100,000 of the State Railroad Bonds, they having complied with the requirements 
of the law authorizing a loan of the State credit to Railroad Companies. This 
makes the second issue of bonds; the first was made to the Transit Company a few 
days since. We also learn that upwards of 800 men are now at work on the M. & 
C. V.R.R., and the grading is progressing finely —St. Paul Times. 


St. Louis.—-According to the recent Report of the Comptroller of St. Louis, the 
bonded debt of that city is $5,221,096. Of this sum $1,777,000 is in bonds issued 
for railroads; $426,496 in bonds issued for the water works ; $991,500 in bonds issued 
for renewal of bonds, loans, &c.; $446,000 in bonds issued for harbor im- 
provements; $398,000 in bonds issued for sewers; $365,500 in bonds issued for the 
purchase of grounds; $340,000 in bonds issued for general municipal purposes ; 
$260,000 in bonds issued for improvements in the old limits; and $216,500 in bonds 
issued for district sewers. There have been retired by the Fund Commissioners, and 
paid at maturity, bonds to the amount of $573,200. The water works of St. Louis 
have cost $1,705,201, on which there is an annual interest of $102,000. The annual 
expenses will soon be ‘increased $48,000, so that the total annual cost of the water 
works, will be $150,000. Last year the water works yielded $84,021. The Comp- 
troller estimates the revenue for the present year from all sources except the sale of 
bonds at $1,170,000, The value of property belonging to the city is estimated at 
$21,180,000. 

The Great Russian Railroad.—Our readers have heard of this line of road, con- 
structed and managed by American engineers, who have made fortunes out of it. 
Bayarp Taytror’s last letter from Russia gives the following interesting particulars 
respecting the road : 

‘“« There are thirty-three stations between Moscow and St. Petersburg. At the 
most of these, the station houses are palaces, are built exactly alike, and on a scale of 
magnificence which scorns expense. A great deal of needless luxury has been wasted 
upon them, The bridges also are models of solidity and durability. Every thing is 
on the grandest scale, and the punctuality and exactness of the running arrangements 
are worthy of all praise. But at what a cost has all this been accomplished! This 
road, 400 miles in length, over a level country, with very few cuts, embankments, and 
bridges, except between Moscow and Tver (about one-fourth of the distance), has 
been built at an expense of 120,000,000 rubles ($90,000,000), or $225,000 per mile. 
When one takes into consideration the cheapness of labor in Russia, the sum becomes 
still more enormous.” 

Mr. Winans’ contract, which was originally for ten years, has yet three years to 
run, and the annual profit upon the contract is said to be one million rubles, or the 
enormous sum of $750,000. This story is a large one, and we should not be surprised 
if a “sober second thought” reduced the figures largely. 


Louisville City Bonds.—A sale of Louisville, Ky., City Bonds was recently made in 
that market at 65 per cent. upon which the Courier remarks: 

“It is very certain that our city does not owe debts enough to fix such a low value 
upon her bonds. They have never been questioned by any one who has taken the pains 
to inform himself as to their value. The interest on them is punctually paid at the 
expiration of every six months, and the principal will be paid at maturity, just as sure 
as the time of their falling due shall hereafter arrive. 

“ The entire indebtedness of Louisville, including nearly two millions of contingent 
and conditional liabilities, which may never come upon her, is less than $3,500,000. 
As an offsetagainst this, she holds more than $4,000,000 worth of property in her 
own name, while the assessed value of the property of her citizens, every dollar of 
which is bound for the liabilities, amounts to $35,000,000.” 

Sale of Curious Coins.—The private collection of United States cents belonging to 
Mr. Edw. W. Cogan, coin dealer, of No. 48 North Tenth street, was disposed of a few 
evenings since among his private friends and coin collectors generally. The following 
are the prices of the finer and scarcer descriptions: A fine Washington cent of 1791, 
large eagle, $10; extremely rare die of the Washington cent of 1792, $28 60; ex- 
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tremely fine, 1793, river or link cent, $12 60; 1793, wreath, very fine, $5 13; 1793, 
liberty cap, very fine, $7 35; 1794, remarkably fine, $4 05; 1795, thick die, very 
fine, $2 50; 1795, thin die, fine, $1 56; 1796, liberty cap, very fine, $4; 1796, fillet 
head, very fine, $4; 1797, very fine, $1 50; 1798, quite perfect, $2 50; 1799, very 
fine date, but not quite perfect, $7; 1802, very fine, $4 65; 1803, fine, $1 25; 1804, 
very fine, $5 50; 1805, very fine, $2; 1790, extremely fine, $3; 1809, very perfect, 
termed bull head, $4. Many other cents realized very good prices, making a total of 
$128 68 for 77 cents. . 

Since the circulation of the new “ nickels,” coin collectors have been eagerly searching 
for rare coppers of the old kind, for they will soon be very scarce. We know of one 
collector who boasts of every copper known to be struck in America, except three or 
four. Numismatics has become as much a “rage” as opera-going, chess-playing, 
sailing on the Delaware, rowing on the Schuylkill, or exercising in the gyronasium ; 
and the votaries of this fancy pursue it with a zeal and ardor worthy of the immortal 
Oldbuck. One collector was indefatigable enough to pick out of nearly one hundred 
thousand coins a cabinet of four or five hundred, which he considered at least worth 
$500 ; but just after he had made the selection his premises were broken open, and the 
rare and precious coins were carried off by some rascally burglar, who valued them at 
about the price of old copper.— Phila. Bulletin. 


" Discounting Bank held liable although its name was not on the draft.— 
Supreme Court.—New York. Before Mutiex, J—The Bank of the State of New 
York vs. The Mad River Valley Bank. This was an action upon a draft drawn by 
parties in Ohio upon the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, acceptance waived. 
The draft was discounted by the defendant, endorsed by its cashier, without the defend- 
ant’s name upon the paper, and received by the plaintiff as collateral security from 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company upon a loan made to that corporation. 

The defendant moved for a nonsuit, upon the ground that the Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Company was a party to the paper, and also because the name of the de- 
fendant nowhere appeared on the paper. The nonsuit was refused. The case then 
went to the jury upon the question of notice to the plaintiff. The jury found for 
plaintiff for the amount yet due on the original loan. 


BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—Public attention has been directed, for more than a year, te the vul- 
nerable points of our monetary system as disclosed by the revulsion. Protection from 
the recurrence of a similar calamity has been demanded by commerce and trade, as 
well as the general welfare of the country; and the vastness of the interests involved 
impels every business man to an earnest consideration of the subject. Experienced 
bankers, merchants, and economists, in this and others cities, have not shrunk from 
their duty in this emergency. They have gone on with their investigations, and we 
hope ere long to be able to publish the result. We know not what the result will be, 
nor what conclusions, if any, have been arrived at. But we do know that nothing 
rash or inconsiderate will be proposed. We do know that every existing interest will 
be considered and respected, and that whatever changes or modifications of systems 
may be proposed, wil] be so graduated that no perturbations will be produced to em- 
barrass the healthy progress of our country in its upward career of sound prosperity. 
In the present condition of the currencies of the world, admitting that we are now, re- 
latively, on a sound basis, an opportunity is presented to us for the establishment of a 
conservative foundation for the government of future expansions, such as never pre- 
sented itself before in all our history. We believe that we are approaching the dis- 
closure of measures tending to the achievement of a result so desirable to all classes of 
the community. Meantime, it would be obviously unfair to criticise in advance, the 
measures which may be recommended, as it is uncharitable and reprehensible to im- 
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pute evil intentions where nothing but the best interests of all classes and occupations 
ean be the governing motive. 

New York City.—Nathaniel Hayden, Esq., was chosen President of the Chatham 
Bank at the annual election of Directors, November Ist, in place of John Leveridge, 
Esq. Edward Willis, Esq., has been elected President of the Grocers’ Bank. 

Dethi—The Delaware Bank at this place was entered on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 31st, and robbed of funds to the amount of thirty-seven thousand dollars. The 
money consisted of fifteen thousand dollars of mutilated notes of the bank, thirteen 
thousand dollars of other bills, eight thousand dollars of gold, and the balance in mis- 
cellaneous funds. A reward of three thousa:d dollars is offered for the detection of 
the rogues and recovery of the money. 

Kingston.—B. Hasbrouck, Esq., Cashier of the New York State Bank at Kingston, 
having resigned, has been succeeded’ by Henry H. Reynolds, Esq., lately Vice Presi- 
dent, Elijah Dubois, Esq., takes the latter office. 

Brooklyn—The Mechanics’ Bank of Williamsburgh, under authority of chapter 
222, laws of 1858, has had its name altered to “ Manufacturers Bank,” Brooklyn, 

The Powell, Bank of Newburgh is winding up. 

New England Bank-Note Currency.—An informal meeting of the Presidents of the 
Boston Banks was held on Tuesday afternoon, to discuss the subject of the system to 
be hereafter adopted in the redemption of New England money. A Committee ot 
five was appointed, with full powers, to report upon some plan for a Clearing and As- 
sorting House in Boston. The following gentlemen compose the committee : Messrs. 
Thomas, of the Webster Bank ; Hall, of the T remont; Lamb, of the New England ; 
Stetson, of the Shoe and Leather - Sprague, of the Globe. 

The Suffolk Bank has declined the proposition of a number of the Boston Banks to 
extend the time of the redemption of foreign money from November 30th for the space 


of three months. 

Bank of Mutual Redemption.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bank of Mutual Redemption was recently held in the Merchants’ Bank Building. 
The following gentlemen were chosen Directors for the ensuing year :—Franklin Nich- 
ols, President Thames Bank, Norwich, Conn.; George T. Hodges, President Rutland 
Bank, Rutland, Vt. ; Stephen N. Mason, Director Globe Bank, Woonsocket, R. I.; A. 
W. Thaxter, Jr., President Traders’ Bank, Boston, Mass.; Charles IF. Adams, Presi- 
dent Mount Wollaston Bank, Quincy, Mass.; Thomas W. Pierce, Director Bank of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass.; Ezra Farnsworth, Director National Bank of Boston ; 
Chester W. Chapin, Director Agawam Bank, Springfield, Mass.; Francis H. Dewey, 
Director Mechanics’ Bank, Worcester, Mass. ; Francis Dane, Director Warren Bank, 
Danvers, Mass. ;' Jacob H. Loud, President Old Colony Bank, ah aoa Mass. ; Geo. 
W. Thayer, President Exchange Bank, Boston, Mass.; James G. Carney, Director 
Lowell Bank, Lowell, Mass. 

New England Banks.—Eighty-eight New England Banks were represented at a 
Convention here to-day to consider the subject of the redemption of their bills in Bos- 
ton, and to discuss the position assumed by the Suffolk Bank in the matter. The Con- 
vention was quite unanimous in favor of the Bank of Mutual Redemption as a substi- 
tute for the Suffolk Bank, and adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Banks in New England to provide for the re- 
demption of their bills in the city of Boston, at their par value in specie, and that the 
restraints heretofore imposed upon the undue expansion of bank currency ought in no 
degree to be diminished or impaired, but we believe it to be a right which the redeem- 
ing banks may exercise, to select their own agent to perform the service, having a due 

to the security of the public. 

Resolved, That the Bank of Mutual Redemption, chartered by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of redeeming the bills of the New England Banks, ap- 
pears to us to be based upon sound principles, both as regards the equalizing and the 
economizing of the burden imposed upon the redeeming banks in the performance of 
the public duty. 

Burnt Bills. —Mr. Samuel Hall, President of the Maverick Bank, Boston, called at 
the office of the General Superintendent of Police in New York, to obtain help in fer- 
reting out an individual engaged in putting worthless bills of that institution into cir- 
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culation. Officer Tiemann, detective, was accordingly detailed for that service. He 
stated the method by which the bills were obtained. Some months ago, he and seve- 
ral of the directors had taken some $50,000 of mutilated bills to an iron foundry be- 
longing to one of the bank officers, and there consigned them to the furnace. Nothing 
further was thought of the occurrence, till some time since a five dollar bill with burnt 
edges was paid in at the desk, when, on investigation, it was traced to a workman em- 
ployed in the foundry, who acknowledged that a bundle of these charred. bills had been 
obtained. A few days ago another was sent from this city for redemption, with an 
apology for its condition, which was occasioned, the letter stated, by accidental burn- 
ing with a candle. It was quickly seen, however, that the edges corresponded precise- 
ly with the bill already in possession of the bank, leaving no doubt that the two had 
been in the package and forge together. It is apprehended that a considerable num- 
ber of these bills are in circulation, and the officers of the bank are determined to fer- 
ret out the matter. 

Some time since, it will be remembered, a washerwoman obtained a bill upon one 
of the banks in Wall street, which had been placed in a grate and carried up the flue 
by the draught. One or two analogous occurrences have been mentioned in ex- 
changes, indicating that there is often carelessness in this matter. 

The facts in this case are as follows :—Some time ago the Directors of the Maver- 
ick Bank took several packages of the bills of that bank to the furnace of Henry 
N. Hooper & Co., in Causeway street, and consigned them to the flames. They sup- 
posed they were all burned before they left ; but it appears that one package which 
was not sufficiently loosened before it was thrown into the furnace, was not entirely 
consumed, and when the workmen returned and overhauled the furnace, a few partly 
burned bills were obtained by them. The fact was immediately made known to Mr. 
Hooper, who recovered the bills from those who had them—and the Directors do not 
believe that there are twenty-five dollzrs in amount of these mutilated bills in circula- 
tion. Three of them have come back to the bank. Mr. Hall, the President, happen- 
ing to be in New York on other business, called at the Police office to get an officer to 
aid him in finding the individual who sent one of the three bills which have been re- 
ceived at the bank, and not to hunt for bills which they know have been reduced to 
ashes. 

Bank of the Metropolis, Boston.—In accordance with the requirements of the gene- 
ral banking law, the president and directors of the new ‘‘ Bank of the Metropolis,” on 
the 5th inst. recorded a copy of their stock list in the registry of deeds, and also filed 
the same in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, preparatory to entering 
upon business on Monday. ‘The list contains more than three hundred names, repre- 
senting every class and trade of our substantial citizens, showing a wide-spread inter- 
est and strong public confidence in the success of the institution. It is but six weeks 
since the plan of establishing this bank, under the general law, was originated. Within 
this brief period the enterprise has been carried through, step by step, to the present 
satisfactory consummation. This result is due almost entirely to the energy and per- 
severance of the president, Mr. Way. ‘The auspices under which the bank has been 
iustituted would seem to insure its complete success, 

The first section declares that the corporation shall take and be known by the name 
of the Bank of the Metropolis. The second section,—that the capital of the bank 
shall be $200,000, divided in 2,000 shares of $100 each; but the same may from time 
to time be increased to $1,000,000, by notes of the stockholders and in conformity to 
law. The 3d section,—that the bank shall be opened on the 8th of November, 1858, 
and that the directors are hereby authorized to call for the payment of 50 per cent. of 
the stock at that time, and the balance on the 20th of December ensuing, interest to 
be allowed on the last instalment, if paid in advance. The 4th section,—that the 
place of business of the bank shall be in Boston, and located at such place as-the di- 
rectors may determine. The fifth section—that the number of directors who shall 
compose the Board shall be fixed by the by-laws.—Advertiser, Nov. 6. 


State Bank.—Mr. Samuel Frothingham, who has been for seventeen years presi- 
dent of the State Bank at Boston, has signified his intention to decline a re-election. 
He went into the bank when it was founded, in 1811, and received its first deposit. He 
was afterwards in the Branch of the United States Bank until it was closed, in 1840. 
In 1841 he was elected president of the State Bank, and has held the office until this 
time, without interruption. 
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Brighton._-From the best sources we have ascertained that the deficit stands on 
the books at $16,950, and with this charge against the institution the surplus fund is 
$20,862 84. But the bank has undoubted means of realizing the deficit out of the 
cashier’s bonds and good collaterals, which accomplished, the surplus will stand 
$37,812. 84. 

On the other hand, two checks of $10,000 each (say 20,000) are in dispute with 
the Faneuil Hall Bank, and should the latter bank prevail, the Bank of Brighton 
would then be left with a surplus of $17,812 84. The doubtful paper is small in 
amount, and it is concluded that the loss thereon can in no case exceed $3,130. As 
to the resignation of the late president, Mr. Bennett, itis a step he has long desired 
and proposed, is a perfectly voluntary one, and was taken with reference to his own 
convenience simply, and against the wishes of all the directors. He still serves on the 
Board, and is a most energetic and valuable officer.—Boston Traveller. 


Marxr.—-The affairs of the Exchange Bank, of this city, have been finally wound 
up by the receivers, who closed up the books, and made a grand -bonfire of $20,000 of 
the bills of the bank. They have paid dollar for dollar of the public indebtedness of 
the bank which has been presented within the time allowed by law. We understand 
there is a large amount of the bills (25,000) still in circulation somewhere at the West. 
If it had been sent in, a large dividend would have been paid on the whole; but that 
which is now out is of course worthless. The concern is closed up.—Bangor Courier. 


Connecticut.—At New Haven Dr. Henry Bronson has been elected president, and 
Ransom Burritt, cashier of the New Haven County Bank. Messrs. Henry Hotchkiss, 
Wm. B. Bristol, and Wm. Hall, who claimed to be elected directors at the annual 
meeting in July, which was disputed and ignored at the adjourned meeting, have re- 
moved any question or dispute, by sending in their resignations, which have been 
accepted by the directors, and Messrs, Henry Bronson, Charles P. Hubbell, and Gard- 
ner Morse, the three gentlemen elected in their places by the stockholders, have been 
chosen in their places by the Board, 


Litchfield—The Litchfield Bank had a hearing before Judge Ellsworth, at Hart- 
ford, November 15th. ‘The Bank Commissioners made a report showing the bank to 
be insolvent, and not in a condition to go on. The bank was enjoined, and Abijah 
Catlin and F. E. Harrison were appointed receivers. Four months is allowed for the 
presentation of claims against the bank. ‘The affairs of the bank are at present in a 
bad condition, but the receivers are practical business men, in whose hands every dollar 
that can be made available will be received for the benefit of the creditors. 

New Jersey.—The Essex County Bank of Newark has been organized under the 
General Banking Law, with a capital of $100,000, with the privilege of increasing it 
to $500,000. Ten per cent. of the capital is already paid in, and the balance will be 
paid by instalments whenever the directory may determine. 

Notices are published, that application will be made at the next session of the 
New Jersey Legislature, for anew Bank at Camden; alse for one at May’s Landing. 

PennsyLvantA.—The following new banks have been established in Pennsylvania 
since January, 1858, with the names of President and Cashier of each :— 

President, 
James Dunlap. 


Alex, G. Cattel. 
David McKnight, 


Cashier. 
James Lesley. 
John W. Torrey. 
Charles B. McKnight, 


yume. 
Union Bank. 
Corn Exchange Bank, 
Union Bank. 


Location, 
Philadelphia. 

Do. 
Reading. 
Jersey Shore, Lyco- 


John A. Gamble. J. J. Sanderson. 


ming Co, 
Erie. 
New Brighton. 
Hollidaysburg. 
Meadville. 
Uniontown. 
Lebanon. 
Smithport. 
McKeesport. 
Oxford, Chester Co. 
Shamokin, 


Jersey Shore Bank. 
Bank of Commerce, 
Bank of Beaver County. 
Central Bank. 

Bank of Crawford Co. 
Fayette County Bank. 
Lebanon Valley Bank. 
McKean County Bank, 


Monongahela Valley Bank. 


Octorara Bank. 
Shamokin Bank. 


B. Grant. 
Silas Merrick. 
Thomas MacDowell. 
Thomas Van Horne. 
Alfred Patterson. 
John George, 
(Failed.) 

do 
Samuel Dickey. 
F. Maurer. 


Gideon J, Ball. 
Edward Hoops, 
Joseph Power, 
A. C. Finney. 
William Wilson, 
James Brower. 


J. H. Cunningham. 
D. A, Robinson, 
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Mechanics’ Bank.—Mr. Mitchell, Cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank, denies that this 
bank held stock of the “ Bank of Pennsylvania.” His letter is as follows, addressed 
to the editor of a Philadelphia paper :— 

Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1858. 

‘In your paper, this morning, is a well-timed article on the ‘ Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania,” in which a partial list of unfortunate stockholders in that institution is given. 
Among them is the name of Mr. Thaw, cashier, two hundred and sixty-three shares, 
which is only another name for this bank, as he was its cashier for many years. This no- 
tice is calculated to injure us, and especially as we never owned a share of this stock since 
our organization. We loaned during the term of Mr. Thaw’s cashiership, a sum of 
money on the above two hundred and sixty-three shares, as collateral, which loan was 
repaid, and the stock returned to the owner with power of attorney attached, years 
ago. Nodoubt, the money was procured elsewhere, and the stock with power to trans- 
fer, handed over, and thus remained until the failure of the bank; or else, in the sad 
confusion which prevailed, the transfer was neglected by the bank. At all events, we 
have no interest in it, and would desire to be disconnected with every thing relating to 
the Bank of Pennsylvania. I take the liberty, therefore, of making this explanation, 
knowing that you will cheerfully correct the statement.” 


Philadelphia.—The splendid granite building on Chestnut street, Philadelphia, built 
for the use of the exploded Bank of Pennsylvania, was offered at public sale on the 
26th October, under the trust made for the benefit of the creditors. It was announced 
that £150,000 might remain on mortgage ; also that no bid would be received for less 
than $200,000. Mr. Thomas, the auctioneer, gave the company “time to make up 
their minds.” He was, however, interrupted by some one exclaiming in a fierce tone, 
“ You can’t give a title!” [Sensation.] Another voice in more quizzical accents, in- 
quired “whether Pennsylvania Bank notes would be taken in payment.” Another 
voice was heard to lisp, “ Wherth the President ?” [Laughter.] Somebody else inquired 
for “ Allibone,” and the individual who was troubled about the title again announced 
that it was not clear. The scene was also enlivened by the barking of a couple of small 


dogs, which had found their way into a corner of the room. The obstreporous title- 
man was silenced, and the dogs kicked out, but still no bids were offered. After wait- 
ing a considerable time, the auctioneer announced the sale of the banking-house post- 
poned till the close. After the rest of the property had been put up, the banking-house 
was again offered, but the highest bid was $175,000, from Mr. Joseph Harrison, jr., 


which was refused. 


Philadelphia —James Dunlap, Esq., has been elected President of the new Union 
Bank of that city: John M. Pomeroy, Vice President, James Lesley (of Chambers- 
burgh) Cashier. 

Chambersburgh.—George R. Messersmith, Esq., has been’ elected Cashier of the 
Bank of Chambersburgh, Pa., in place of James Lesley, Esq., who assumes the Cash- 
iership of the Union Bank, of Philadelphia. 


Carlisle.—William M. Beetem has been elected Cashier of the Carlisle Deposit 
Bank, vice N. C. Musselinan, who has been elected Receiving Teller of the Union Bank, 


in Philadelphia. 


Mary.anp.—-We learn that the Trustees of the Mineral Bank of Maryland expect 
to pay a second dividend of 27} cents on the dollar about the first of November 
next. They have already paid one dividend of 25 per cent. It is expected that, at 
the third and final dividend, about 20 per cent. will be declared, thus making a total 
of 72 cents onthe dollar. 


Sovrn Carorrna,-—Fourteen years, the period embraced in the first charter of the 
Charleston Savings Institution, expired a few months since, and the corporation is now 
under its new charter. It was the first establishment of the kind in the Southern 
States. The present Treasurer, H.S. Griggs, Esq., was elected to that office three 
months after the bank began operations. It was a strange and untried scheme to our 
community, and with that caution which is characteristic of their intense conservatism, 
they gave it their patronage and confidence very slowly. The whole expense of the 
bank the first year of its existence, was two hundred and thirty-seven 17-100 dollars, 
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out of which sum the Treasurer received one hundred for his services. We may form 
some idea of its rapid growth since that year of its infancy, when we state that its an- 
nual expense, for several years past, has been six thousand dollars. Since its organ- 
ization twelve thousand two hundred and three accounts have been opened, half of which 
are still open. It has now twelve hundred thousand dollars on deposit, held for six 
thousand persons. Many citizens of our sister States have availed themselves of the 
security and profit this bank affords, and there are individuals, even in Maine, whose 
purses entertain a high opinion of the integrity and ability with which it has been 
conducted, 

At the close of every five years the surplus that has accumulated is divided among 
the depositors, At the end of the first quinquennial term the amounts deposited yielded 
seven per cent. per annum; seven and a half percent. was realized at the conclusion 
of the next period, and there are one hundred thousand dollars to be distributed the en- 
suing March, which will insure about nine per cent., the value of the loans now on the 
books of depositors. 


Grorcta.—The Governor of Georgia, in his annual message, makes the following 
suggestions :-— 

In December, 1857, the Legislature passed, without Executive sanction, a bill 
providing against the forfeiture of Bank Charters, in consequence of the suspension of 
specie payments. The bill prohibited the taking of usury by the Banks, and required 
Bank officers to make sworn returns. The Governor reports that a large majority 
have refused obedience to this requirement, and recommends the imposition of severe 
penalties for disobedience. The Goyernor enlarges upon the imperfections and abuses 
of the present banking system of the State, and argues that it should be completely 
reformed, or entitely abolished. He recommends the passage of a law prohibiting 
the issue or circulation of small bills. He also suggests the expediency of establish- 
inga Sub-Treasury. The public debt of the State amounts to $2,360,500, payable 
at intervals of twenty years; a large portion of this debt has been contracted on 
account of the State road. For its payment, the net earnings of the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad are already pledged, and an act setting apart from this source an an- 
nual fund of $200,000 for the redemption, is recommended. 


IxpranA.—The question has never until recently been legally decided in Indiana, 
whether any number of individuals may associate and issue bank notes without the 
authority of law, or, in other words, whether it is acommon-law right extended to 
every person who chooses to exercise it in that State. The question having been 
made before Judge Perkins, of the Putnam County Circuit Court, Indiana, that 
magistrate decided that ‘‘under the Constitution of Indiana, which provides for the 
creation of a State Bank, and also for ‘free banking,’ regulated by statute, no bank 
of issue can be established except in one or the other of these modes. That being the 
case, the Judge holds that the Citizens’ Bank of Gosport is an illegal institution, and 
because of its illegality itsissues are void; and, being void, no action can be brought, 
founded on such notes of issue, although the consideration given for them may be re- 
covered. There is no statute making it a penal offence to issue such paper.” In 
Massachusetts, New York, and other States, there are express statute provisions against 
individual notes of the kind, or any other like bank issues without charter. 


The Old State Bank of Indiana.—The State Board of the old Bank were in sessionvin 
November, arranging for the winding up of the affairs of that institution. We learn 
that the circulation has been reduced to within $300,000, averaging about $20,000 to 
each branch. The arrangement for its redemption in this city by exchange at par on 
New York, instead of the counters of the several branches, only has the effect to send 
home the outstanding circulation rapidly. The long time the Bank was in operation, 
twenty years, with a large and extended circulation, and the small amount now 
outstanding, comparatively, shows that after all, but a small percentage of Bank bills 
are accidentally lost or destroyed. 

In the opinion of many, the legal liability of the bank for the redemption of its 
issues, ceases on the first of January next, but the Board do not design to take any 
technical advantage of the kind, and will provide for the redemption of all the out- 
standing circulation if presented in a reasonable period. The manner of closing up 
the affairs of the bank has not yet been determined upon. Some are in favor of selling 
the assets at public sale, and dividing the proceeds, while others are disposed to let the 
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branches collect the indebtedness due them, and partition the same as realized. But 
few banking institutions anywhere have been managed so successfully as the old State 
Bank of Indiana. During its existence it paid handsome dividends to its stockholders, 
and it winds up, returning to them not only the original capital invested, but a large 
surplus, 

Indianapolis.—The proceeds of the Bank of the Capitol, Indianapolis, are exhausted, 
and nothing is left to redeem its outstanding circulation. The amount unredeemed 
is very small—not reaching $300, perhaps. The proceeds of the Farmers and Traders’ 
Bank, of Indianapolis, are also exhausted. Its outstanding circulation is very small 
—less than that of the Bank of the Capitol. The proceeds of the Bank of Rochester 
are also exhausted. The amount of its outstanding circulation is unknown, but can- 
not be very large. The issues of each of these three banks are worthless. 


Iowa.—At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the State Bank of 
Towa, at Iowa City, it was resolved that, for the present, they would deliver to the dif- 
ferent branches bills for circulation only equal to the capital paid in, allowing the cir- 
culation in future to be increased as the Board may deem advisable. The Executive 
Committee were instructed to call a special meeting of the Board as soon as bills for 
circulation are procured and ready for distribution to the Branches, which, it is sup- 
posed, will be the latter part of December. 


Kentocky.— Louisville Branch Commercial Bank.—D. S. Benedict, for many 
years a prominent Director in the Bank of Kentucky, has been elected President, and 
W. H. Davidson, Cashier of this Bank, just established. 


Missourt.— Sixty thousand dollars additional circulation have been received at the 
Merchants’ Bank of Brunswick. The thirty thousand dollars additional specie capital 
was counted by W. W. Powell, Esq.,for the Bank Commissioner, and a certificate to’that 
effect duly signed, delivered to the Bank. ‘The circulation of this Branch Bank is now 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. The subscribed capital, one hundred for the 
Branch, and one hundred from the mother Bank, in all, two hundred thousand dollars. 


Omto.—In Cincinnati, November 10th, the inquiry into the charges filed against 
James P. Kilbreath and N. C. McLean—in connection with the Ohio Life and Trust 
Company—for contempt toward the orders and process of the Supreme Court by their 
action in certain proceedings in the United States Court, was resumed before Judge 
Storer. Answers to the charges were read by Mr. McLean in person and by Mr. Todd 
for J. P. Kilbreath. They alleged that the charges were wholly without foundation, 
and that what the one did was under a conscientious discharge of his professional 
duties—and the other in pursuance of an order of the Circuit Court appointing him 
receiver, Messrs. Todd and Stanbery addressed the Court, the latter counsel at great 
length, and principally upon the point of jurisdiction, upon which he contended the whole 
question must turn. The further hearing was postponed to the next day, Judge Storer 
intimating that he would not decide the question until Monday, Nov. 15th. About 
fifty of the creditors of the Trust Company met at Cincinnati, also on Wednesday, (all 
lawyers having been requested to absent themselves,) to vote upon certain resolutions 
that had been proposed for presentation to the Judges of the conflicting Courts. The 
resolutions—which were to the effect that it was most desirable that the Courts would 
promptly settle the question of jurisdiction, and which occasioned much discussion— 
were finally passed, with but two negative votes. 


TENNESSEE.—We observe a radical change contemplated in Tennessee, recom- 
mended by such men as Governor Johnson, Senator Nicholson, and others of charac- 
ter, all democrats. <A respectable number of intelligent democrats from various por- 
tions of the South, assembled at Nashville recently, for the purpose of consulting and 
comparing views on the subject of currency. After a full and fair comparison of 
views, the following report was adopted, as embodying the sense of a majority of the 
meeting : 

1, That it would be unwise policy to re-charter any of the existing banks, 

‘ 2. That such reforms should be made in our currency during the existence of the 
present banks as will insure a sound circulating medium, convertible at all times into 
gold and silver. 

8. That the several banks, as their respective charters shall expire, should go out of 
existence, and such steps should be taken, consistently with the public interest, 
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as will secure the liquidation of the Bank of Tennessee at the expiration of its 
charter. 


S. A. Smith, Andrew Johnson, A. 0. P. Nicholson, Edwin A. Keerie, John K. 
Howard, Committee. 5 

[This seems to point to the adoption of some system as in New York and elsewhere, 
whereby the circulation of the banks shall be secured against loss by failure. ] 


Knozville.—John L. Moses has been appointed cashier of the Bank of Knoxville. 
This is one of the Free Banks of this State, and its issues are well secured by a deposit 
of State Bonds with the Comptroller. The Bank is owned by Dyer Pearl & Co., of 
Nashville, a firm of deservedly high standing. 


Wisconstx.—The following banks have been established in Wisconsin this 
ear: 

, Name. Location. Cashier. 
Northern Wisconsin Bank 
Oneida Bank BOMTMRsccssccseces E, Kellogg 

Eau Claire........C. M. Seley 

Eau Claire........ H. O. Pratt 

$08006s6edda0cce BANC Lesne . 

Marathon County Bank Eagle River 
State Security Bank............cc2.00ed Gemekon 
Bank of Moneka Gordon 
Oconto County Bank 
PEE iitccnstdntomesniénodaens La Pointe .......- L, F. M, Gowan......+.... 
La Crosse County Bank 
Bank of Manitowoc 
Wisconsin Valley Bank Henry D, Patchen 
Union Bank biséesucdedaacicnses Milwaukee........W. F, Herbert 
Bank of Oconto...... ..J. F. Woodruff. ......... . 100,000 
Clark County Bank... 
Bank of Portage 
City Bank........- 00 cece 
Shawanee Bank ........... . 
Bank of Sparta. ......cccccccccccccsces Sparta. .scccccsces 8. McCord 
Bank of Monroe Co eos Sparta.....-...00- E, Meyers,......+ 
Manitowoc County Bank Two Rivers......- De TROBE. on cccccscccens - 50,000 
Bank of Wisconsin, Watertown Peter V. Brown 
Bank of the Interior 
Merchants and, Mechanics’ Bank ... 
Bank of Wisconsin 


The following banks have relinquished business: 1. Farmers’ Bank, Hudson ; 
2. Badger State Bank, Janesville ; 3. Bank of the City of La Crosse; 4. Globe Bank, 
Milwaukee. 


A Bogus Bank.—The Bills flooding the West.—$50,000 of the money circulated in 
Wall strect.—The arrest of a guest of the International Hotel, Mr. Jethro Wood 
Underhill by name, for having in his possession with intent to pass about $400 of the 
bills of The New England Bank, at Fairmount, Me., a concern that never existed, was 
effected on Monday through the instrumentality of the proprietor of the hotel, and 
from information subsequently received by Detective officers Roach and Poole. It ap- 
pears that the Western States have recently been flooded with the bills, and that $50,- 
000 of them have been recently paid in Wall street and vicinity for stocks, lands, &c. 
The bills are $5’s, $10’s and $20’s, and are in every respect handsomely executed. 
They are signed “ Martin,” Cashier, and E. Rittenhard, President. 


Turkry.—It is mentioned from Constantinople that the concession for the estab- 
lishment of the long-projected ‘‘ Bank of Turkey,” with a paid-up capital of £1,000- 
000, and an exclusive note issue to the extent of three times its amount of specie, has 
been definitively bestowed, and that the required deposit of £20,000 has been paid to 
the Ottoman Government. According to statements, however, from persons in Lon- 
don, likely to be well informed, the question is still entirely open. 
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Hotes on the Money Market. 


New Yorx, NovemBer 24, 1858. 







Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 94 a 9% premium. 





The money market shows continued ease, with increased facilities for negotiating business 
prper of an acceptable character. Numerous transactions have taken place since the opening of 
November at 44 a 4} for prime four months paper.” The banks are in some instances taking paper 
at 5 per cent., and are prepared to advance their line of discounts, although the specie reserve is \ 
lower than in September and October, We annex the current quotations at this date as com- 

pared with those at the end of October. 














Oct, 25th. You. 24th. 












Loans on call, with stock securities,.............. — 3 a 2% 34a 4 per cent. 

Do other good securities, .... oe 3a 4h 4a5 « 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 a 90 days,.............. eee 44a 5 4ga 5 “ 

Do do £00 6 months, ..cccccccc-cceee 5 a 6 Sea 6 - 
First class single signatures, .,......--..+-2++-++ +2000 5ai7 Sta 7 * 
Other good commercial paper,......-..---.-++++--- 7a8sg tet - 
eae TOE TOUT Ba oo ic iced cscs Kc tiscsdedeedcen & al0 8 al0 “ 








The banks of the city have increased their loans to $127,000,000 during the month, their 
deposits being quite steady, Some important modifications are proposed for the banking system 
of this State. Changes that have been suggested by the serious distress and evils arising from the 
inflation of May, June and July, 1857. Our readers will find these suggestions contained in a re- 
port which we republish in full in another portion of this number. The losses that have been sus- 
tained by the banks of the city in consequence of the reaction which followed the inflation of the 
early part of 1257, have induced some of our soundest financiers to examine with great labor the 
workings of the banking system of the State. So far as profits of shareholders are concerned, it is 
believed that a more conservative system than that hitherto in vogue, will secure more uniform 
dividends and more satisfactory resulie. We annex our usual summary of the leading items: 




























1sc8. Loans, Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 
Jan. 2, $98,549,000 $6,490,000 $78,635,000 $3,259,000 $28,561,000 $31,220,000 
Feb. 6, 103,602,900 6,273,000 26,000,000 3,168,700 30,652,900 33,821,600 
Mar. 6, 105,021,000 6,854,000 90,382,000 2,296,700 32,739,70 » 35,736,400 
April 3, 110,588,000 7,232,000 93,589,000 5,548,000 31,530,000 37,078,000 
April 24, 111,003,000 7,140,000 ~—- 95,340,000 3,695,000 34,113,800 37,802,806 <l 
May 1, 111,863,000 7,431,000 98,438,000 3,145,400 35,064,200 38,209,600 x 
June 5, 116,424,000 7,548,000 — 101,489,000 5,263,300 32,790,300 38,053, 60 
July 3, 119,812,000 7,458,000 186,803,000 5,820,000 33,830,200 39,650,200 
Aug. 7, 120.292,000 7,784,000 107,454,000 5,553,000 35,145,000 40,698,000 
Sept. 4, 125,885,000 7,748,000 103,347,000 13,077,000 28,842,000 41,125,000 
Sept. 11, 125,013,000 = 7,830,000 102,897,000 12,626,000 22,059,000 40,686,000 
Sept. 18, 124,649,000 = 7,313,000 +=: 104,733,000 12,612,000 28,808,000 41,420,000 
Sept. 25, 124,118,000 7,864,000 102,429,000 11,838,000 28,625,000 40,463,000 
Oct. 2, 123,659,000 7,875,000 104,901,000 11,100,600 28,53:3,000 39,633,700 
Oct. 9, 123,599,000 7,980,000 105,565,000 10,476,649 29,170,000 38,646,800 
Oct. 16, 124,216,000 = 7,890,000 106,497,000 10,198,800 28,506,000 38,705,300 
Oct. 2 124,874,000 7,879,000 108,072,000 9,605,800 28,651,400 38,287,200 






Oct. 30, 126,093,000 —_7,822,000 + 108,801,000 9,151,500 26,707,800 35,859,300 
Nov. 6, 126,809,000 8,186,000 109,217,400 8,256,000 26,337,300 34,593,300 
13, 127,027,000 7,975,000 88,542,000 7,808,500 26,039,200 33,847,709 
125,898,000 7,860,000 88,045,000 7,463,200 26,790,800 34,354,000 










Nov, 
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The foreign exchanges have assumed a better shspe since the end of October. Bankers’ bills 
on London have declined to the specie point, 109} a 102}, while commercial bills have been sold 
at 108@ 109, On France the rates were long steady at 515 a 512}, but bills are now abundant 
at 5164a@515. We renew our summary of the quotations of foreign exchange since August last : 


July 26. Aug, 24. Sept. W, Oct, 25. 


London, 60 days, Bankers’ Bills,....... 109$@109$ 110 @1104 10°§ a 110 1094 a 109 
Do do Mercantile Bille,.... 109 a 109% 109 a 1005 109 a 1094 10r} @ 109 
Do do with Bills of Lading, 1084 a 109 109 a 109} 108} a 109 107} @ 10&4 

Paris, 60 days’ sight 5.11,@5.20 5.13¢@5.112 S124 a@511f  516h a 515 

Antwerp, “ 5.11$@5.10 5.12$45.11 512ga@511f 515 a 5105 

Hamburg, “ 3644 365 36g a 365 36h 36% 36ga 36E 

Bremen, a Wha TI 794 a 79% TWya Ts 79 a 74 

Amsterdam, “ 4lga 41{ 42pa 424 4iga 41g 4lga 41g 


There has been during the present mouth a steady demand for State louns. Capital is more 
directed to this species of investment, and better prices are generally obtained. The sales of Mis- 
souri Six per Cents. have been large, mainly for investment, at 894 a 90; Georgia Sixes are steady 
at 101; Virginia, 95ja 973. The Government Six and Five per Cents, are offered in small sums 
only. Our quotations have reference to the latest cash sales, but they are }@1 per cent. below 
the prices asked generally by holders. New York State Sixes of 1875 command 114 @116; Ala- 
bama Fives, 85 a 86; Illinois Internal Improvement Sixes, 103 a 104; lowa Seven per Cents., in 
small amounts, par offered, 106 a 110 asked ; Maryland Sixes, 10($.@ 107. We annex the current 
rates for the past eight weeks: 


Oct. Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 29th. Nov. Sth. 12th, 9th. 


U. 8. 6 per cents. 1867-8 114 114 113% 1144-1144 114} 114} 
U. 8.5 per cents. 1874 i 1033 104 1044: 104%: 104 104} 104$ 
Ohio 6 per cents. 1886....... 5 1054 = :106 108} 109 10&} = =—-107 107 
Kentucky 6 per cents 3 102} 104} 105 105 104 104 105 
Indiana 5 per cents ; 90 91 91% 92 914 91g 915 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents g 84 903 914 93 944 954 953 
Virginia 6 per cents : 93} 93% 954 925 926 964 97 
Georgia 6 per cents 99} 99} 101 101 101 101 101 
Calitornia 7 per cents. 1877,.... 854 &7 8&7 925 90 * 90} 93 
North Carolina 6 per cents..... 94} 96 97} 98} 99 924 984 
Missouri 6 per cents flip a 87} eS} 894 89 &YE £95 
Louisiana 6 per cents,........ 904 93 943 96} 944 95 94} 
Tennessee 6 per cents 905 914 924 94} % 93} 94 94 


The cash sales of railroad bonds continue large from day to day, with a general decline in 
market values. Erie bonds have improved, being exceptions to the general remark. We annex 
the closing prices of miecellaneous securities for the past eight weeks : 


Oct, 1st, Bth, 1th, 22d. 29th. Nov. 5th. 12th, 19th, 


Erie Railroad 7's, 1859 $4 81} 82 83} 84} 85 845 84 
Erie Sinking Fund bonds, '75.. 32 32 33 35 35} 3} 3} 38 
Erie Convertibles, 1871 304 31 32 * 35 374 36 37 38 
Hudson River R, R., let mort... 100} 101 101} 101} 1034 1024 103$ 103 
Panama Railroad bonds 113 113 115 115 113 113 113 115 
Illinois Central 7s 92 90 93 + 96 94% 92 935 
New York Central 63 91 93 93 93} 904 90} 90 4 
Canton Co, shares 124 195 214 21 205 204 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,.-...... 724 76 82 78 Teh 7 
Cumberland Coal Co _ _ 19 19 19 234 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co..... 974 995 101 97% 97 97 
La Crosse Land Grant bonds... 26 255 27 2°} 254 27 _ 
Pacitic Mail Steamabip Co....... 105 101 105§ 105} 106} 103 





| 
| 
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Railroad shares are much lower, especially those of western roads, whose business has declin- 
ed for the year compared with 1856 and 1857. We note a decline in New York Central since the 
close of October, 2§; Reading. $; Michigan Central, 3g; Michigan Suuthern, 2¢; Panama, $; 
Baltimore and Ohio, 1; Illinois Central, 7}; Cleveland and Toledo, 1¢; Chicago and Rock Island, 
54; Milwaukee and Miseiseippi, 44; Galena and Chicago, 74; Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
are quoted at 48 @ 54; Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R, R., 944 @ 95; Cleveland and 
Pittsburg, 10$ a 11; Delaware and Lackawanna. 34 a 36; Little Miami, 80 @ 81; Macon and 
Western, 83 a 25; New Jersey, 128 a 130; New Haven and Hartford, 120 a 124; New York and 
New Haven, 40 a 50; Pennsylvania Central, 85} @ 86. We annex the current rates for the past 
eight weeks : 

Oct, 1st, &th, 1th, = 22d, 29th, Noo. 5th, 12th. 19th, 





N. Y. Central R. R. shares,..... 814 82} 84} 854 85t 835 834 824 
N. Y.& Erie R. R,shares,..... 16 15 15 15 16 168 16h 16% 
Harlem R. R. ehares,........... 104 104 123 124 12} 12% 124 123 
Reading R. R. shares,.......... 474 4c} 50} 514 52t 51+ 50} 51¢ 
Hudson R. R. shares,........ 2* ta a DS a) SS a >) | 
Michigan Central R. R.shares,. 51% 54h 57 7} 57} 545 52 53§ 
Michigan SouthernR. R.shares, 23} 53} 24 244 24} 234 22 224 
Panama R. R, shares,.......... lle} 4 =6:1163)=Ss118 119 121 119 120 120§ 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. shares, 54} 534 5ee 57 58 57 58 57 
Nllinois Central R. R. shares,.... 79} 79 203 835 &7 43 79% 794 
Cleveland and Toledo R.R.... 32 3lt 344 34} 33g 334 32g 32 
Chicago and Rock Island R.R,  65$ 66 654 6&F 67% 654 644 61f 
Milwaukee and Miss. R.R...... 16 154 164 16 164 16 134 12 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 843 844 82g 82} 794 75} 74 724 
La Crosse & Milwaukee R. R.. 4h 44 44 44 4h 4g 4t — 
The bank loans, circulation, specie, and deposits of the large cities are as follow : 
CITIES. Loans, Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
New York, 20th,......... $125,898,l00 7,860,000 26,790,000 88,040,000 
Boston, 15th,.......... - 56,314,000 6,760,000 9,280,000 22,740,000 
Philadelphia, 20th,..... 26,236,000 2.730,000 6,800,000 16,760,000 
New Orleans, 6th,..... 26,107,000 7,055,000 12,540,000 17,360,000 
Pittsburg, 15th,.......... 6,106,000 1,619,000 1,130,000 1,960,000 
Providence, 15th,...... 17,989,000 2,000,000 440,000 2,350,000 
a eee $ 258,650,000 28,024,000 57,180,000 149,210,009 


According to the London Times of the 10th instant, the improvement which recently took place 
in the English funds on the publication of the letter of the Emperor Napoleon on the African ques- 
tion, and the arrival of the Lincolnshire trom Australia, was fully maintained, and the market 
throughout the day presented a good appearance, although the transactions on the part of the 
public continue unimportant, and in all departments of general business there is a remarkable 
absence of animation. Consols opened at 98} to } for money, and 98 for the 7th of December, 
showing an improvement of an eighth on the quotations of last evening, and remained without 
alteration. To-morrow is settling day, and the operations were chiefly in connection with that 
circumstance, The tone of prices was influenced by an abundant supply of money for loans on 
Government securities till December at 2 to 2} per cent. 








~ Father Coie.” 








